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A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Hereafter we will send the RURAL 
WORLD in conjunction with the twice- 
a-week ‘Republic’ or twice-a-week 
“Globe-Democrat”’ for $1.25 a year. One 
hundred and fifty-six copies for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five cents, less than one 
cent per copy, and less than the cost of 
the white paper. Additional NEW suv- 
scriptions to the RURAL WORLD will 
be taken at fifty cents each. 

Read the following and note what you 
get in the RURAL WORLD for a ridicu- 
lously small sum: 

The latest agricultural news, discov- 
eries, progress of scientific investigation 
and all matters pertaining directly to 
farm life. 

A condensed, digested epitome of world 
news of genéral interest. 

A meeting point for farmers to ex- 
change views on subjects of special or 
timely interest. 

The dairyman, the horticulturist, the 
beekeeper, the horseman, the cattle- 
grower the poultry man, the swine- 
breeder and the shepherd will each find 
within the RURAL WORLD a special de- 
partment containing fresh, live, and up- 
to-date articles. 

Within the Home Circle gather the 
wives and mothers and daughters, each 
finding help and inspiration in the keep- 
ing of that grandest department of life— 
the home, 

The condensed market réports and the 
columns of reliable advertisers make a 
feature of the paper which enterprising 
farmers use weekly with confidence and 
profit 

It is no longer a question whether you 
can afford to take a farm paper. If you 
would keep up with the times you can 
not afford to do without it. 








MANUFACTURER OR MINER. 


The problem of paramount importance 
before the agriculturist to-day is that of 
soil fertility. Upon a proper conception 
of the need for feeding soil depends: the 
future of America’s ascendancy among 
the nations of the earth. This sounds 
like a big proposition, but the conclusion 
is entirely logical. The premise that agri- 
culture is the root of our country’s pros- 
perity will be admitted, and the other 
statement that successful crops can only 
” grown on fertile soil is equally evi- 
dent. 

The '49er went to the gold fields of 
California and appropriated the supply, 
and in that state to-day the annual out- 
but of gold is less in value than many 
single crops grown on her soil. The hosts 
of pioneers swarmed over the prairies of 
the middle west since '49, and they have 
been mining the wealth of the virgin 
Soil and shipping it to the east and 
across the ocean in refrigerator cars, cat- 
tle cars and box cars, Is wise farming a 
mining operation? Is it not rather that 
of a manufacturer who converts a raw 
material into a finished product. There 
‘Ss no market for the nitrogen, the phos- 
Dhorus and the potash in the soil, so, 
aided by the wondrous alchemy of sun 
and rain, he converts these inert ele- 
ments into grain and hay, butter and 
-eef, cotton and wool, and feeds and 

thes the world. You can’t make 
something out of nothing, and you can’t 

“at your cake and have it too, no more 
resi you take off a crop without depleting 
ome soil, whence it came, to the extent 
f that crop’s plant food value. 

'o the farmers of the eastern states, 

mmercial fertilizer is as common a fact 
“ the weather, and a pretty costly fact 

_‘S generally, The probability is that 
tt thrift and economy enable the 
—— to compete with his western 
or ‘er, whose soil laughs a harvest at 

~ tickling of a hoe. 

a ~ — to consider the matter of soil 
~ nance and renewal is not when the 

; t has arrived at the super-phosphate 
a of the game, but tight now, when 
- Westerner thinks his acres inex- 
austible, 


‘t is a simple matter to keep your soil 
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-* Pom: the greatest butter fat machine 
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note on worn out land a patch a yard 

tall, green and rank with 
full, broad and numerous leaves and 
large, full heads, while elsewhere the 
growth is scant, short and weakly. If 
you get thirteen bushels of wheat (the 
average in Missouri) from the poor 
ground you are lucky, while a whole 
field such as that fertilized spot woud 
very likely give thirty or forty bushels 
to the acre. 

It costs just as much to plow the im- 
poverished land, to harrow, to seed, to 
harvest, and the only saving is at the 
thresher. In one case it means loss, pov- 
erty and debt, and in the other it means 
profit and affluence and syccess. 


WHY NOT ALFALFA? 

On the alfalfa question farmers are 
divided into four classes: (1) Those who 
have grown it and are enthusiastic; (2) 
those who have imbibed the enthusiasm 
but are “going to try it’; (3) those who 
lack faith, and (4) those who never heard 
of it. It may safely be said that of these 
the latter class is the least numerous. 
So much has been spoken and written on 
the virtues of alfalfa in the last few 
years one might suppose it was a recent 
discovery, instead of dating back to the 
first glimmerings of human history. If 
any farmer has not heard of alfalfa by 
this time he is beyond hope, and that set- 
tles class No. 4. Class No. 1 may be 
passed for the present, as they know 
by that best of all proof—their own ex- 
perience—what alfalfa does for those who 
have the courage of their convictions 
and show that the way to do things is 
to do them, and that disposes of class No. 
2. So the query at the head of this preach- 
ment is directed to those of little faith, 
who constitute, we hope, a small body 
of the farmers of the middle west, and 
we will not wait for an answer, but en- 
deavor to set forth a few facts for their 
consideration. 

One reason why alfalfa is not grown 
more is that it is not easy to start it. 
Like all good things, you must work hard 
for it, but when it is once established it 
ig literally a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

The fall, all things considered, is the 
best time to sow alfalfa, except for 
northern latitudes. The alfalfa plan. is 
one of the weakest during its early life; 
it is not capable of maintaining itself 
among a growth of even the least vigor- 
ous weeds at the beginning. Therefore 
the utmost pains should be taken in the 
preparation of the seed-bed and care for 
the first year. Weeds are its great en- 
emy, and the farmer must fight the 
whole of the battle until the plants have 
made a good growth. Now is the time 
to prepare a piece of ground for this 
fall’s seeding. Plow up the ground and 
cultivate the weeds out in advance. The 
favorite quantity of seed per acre is 
twenty pounds, but if the seed are uni- 
formly good this amount is too great. 
They may be drilled or sown broadcast 
and harrowed in lightly shortly after a 
rain, then rolled and harrowed again 
very lightly. No nurse crop is needed. 
The mower should be run over the field 
when the plants are six inches or so in 
height to kill the weeds and invigorate 
the young plants to stronger growth. It 
is not recommended that any farmer 
contemplating the establishment of an al- 
falfa field should depend upon these 
brief suggestions; they are meant to out- 
line only some of the requirements. The 
best treatise coming to our notice is a lit- 
tle book by F. D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Kansas Department of Agriculture, To- 
peka, and can be had for fifty cents. 

Alfalfa pasture is unexcelled for hogs. 
The hay is an ideal and almost a bal- 
anced ration for milch cows. It is equal 
to clover in fattening steers. It lasts 
forever when once set, endures the ex- 
tremest drouth, which makes by contrast 
the crop more valuable, and requires no 
cultivation, except occasional disking to 
split the crowns and encourage a stockier 
growth. The disking also keeps the sur- 
face in condition. It is a bank that never 
breaks, a gilt-edged security which earns 
a high rate of interest and a bond from 
which the farmer clips his coupons five 
times a year. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE LABOR PROB- 
LEM. 





One intelligent correspondent writes: 

“If I were young again I should sett!e 
down on a small farm with just enough 
work to employ my own hands and time. 
Farm help is so uncertain,”’ etc. 

Another intelligent farmer writes: 

“I farmed for years, working hard ear- 
ly and late and I never seemed to get 
ahead. I concluded to make a change 
and hired a man to do the manual labor 
I had always done. I took time to read, 
to study markets and conditions and I 
am happy to state that my prosperity as 
a farmer began when I maé@e the 
change.” 

There are reasonable grounds for both 
of these opinions and the only conclusion, 
after all is said that can be said to bol- 
ster up each position, is that every farmer 
must decide for himself which plan suits 
him best. Most farmers know the vexa- 
tions attending upon hired help, although 
now and then a rara avis is discovered 
who is faithful and efficient. To the man 
of good health and strong constitution, 
who can stand both the grind of continu- 
ous labor and the strain of responsibil- 
ity, the former method may appeal, par- 
ticularly if he is not o’er vaultingly am- 
bitious. There is something very satis- 





fying in the quiet contentment and mod- 
est comfort gained by one’s unaided ef- 
forts. The sanctity of the home is not 
invaded and the annoyance of irresponsi- 
ble and nomadic help is avoided. The 
life is idyllic rather than aspiring. It 
involves an enormous amount of killing 
toil and naturally demands the same 
sort of sacrifice on the part of the wife— 
and this is perhaps its worst feature. It 
means a relinquishment of much of the 
ornamental side of farm life and it is for 
you, young farmer, who have tried nei- 
ther to decide if the picture suits you. 
The correspondent had never tried it and 
it may have been the element of human 
perversity which always wants the other 
thing, that moulded his opinion. 

We need not dwell on the advantages of 
the latter proposition. They may be 
summed up briefly as follows: More lei- 
sure to plan and manage, a larger em- 
ployment of capital and consequent in- 
creased returns and for economical rea- 
sons, as expenses do not increase propor- 
tionately with added help. 

If you prefer a greater responsibility in 
view of larger returns, the great problem, 
yea, the greatest industrial prob'em of 
the times, is that of labor. If you are sit- 
uated as a thrifty German reported a few 
days since, from a model farm in Penn- 
sylvania, who had twenty-three grown, 
sons, or even as our own Buff Jersey or 
Cc. D. Lyon, with three or less, you may 
safely pass this up If you are one of 
the few favored—who have not reported 
by name but there must be a few some- 
where—who have a good faithful Hiram, 
who stays with you year by year, again 
you may be congratulated, and we will 
pass on to the next, and that next is 
very apt to be the majority, especially of 
ambitious young farmers, who can't wait 
to raise a crop of helpers. The writer 
believes that some amelioration of the 
question may be attained by making 
yearly contracts with hired help on some 
basis of co-operation. A percentage of 
net profits, an increase of wages for each 
year’s gervice, a share of the crop, a 
promise of a calf at the end of the year 
with feed for the weanling as a medal 
for the second year’s work and so on, 
would give your assistant an interest in 
life beyond mere drudgery for stated 
wages. 

In conclusion, let it be said that if the 
farmer’s boy—the son—were early made 
a partner in the business on some basis 
suggested above, there would be a decid- 
ed falling off in the applications for jobs 
as street car conductors, and shipping 
clerks in the city. 


LEVI CHUBBUCK’S LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: While wait- 
ing at the depot in Anadarko, O. T., for 
a train that is an hour late, I will try to 
make a few notes that may be of interest 
to your readers. 

Anadarko, where I have been stationed 
for the last eight days, is the county 
seat of Caddo county and the postoffice 
of the Kiowa Indian Agency. The town 
has a population of 3,000, and one year 
ago where the town stands was a corn 
field. It will celebrate its first anniver- 
sary on August 7, 19022. Up to near that 
date the country for miles around in all 
directions was as it had been for ages— 
practically as nature formed it, and in- 
habited mainly by the different tribes of 
Indians which the government had 
brought to the reservation, they occupy- 
ing the land in common. Then came the 
act of Congress by which the Indians 
were to be allotted 160 acres of land to 
each man, woman and child; 48,000 acres 
to be reserved for pasture land to be 
held in common, other tracts to be set 
aside for school, agency and other pur- 
poses, and the remainder to be subject to 
homestead entry by citizens of the United 
States. The railroads were pushed 
through with a rush, and then came the 
streams of humanity that have caused 
cities and towns to spring up, as it were, 
in a night, and homes to dot the hill- 
sides and valleys almost as rapidly as is 
the sky sprinkled with stars after the 
sun is hid. 

With what high hopes did these home- 
seekers come to this fair land; and, oh, 
if they could all be realized to the full; 
but, alas! disappointments are already 
the share of many. As I write there has 
come into the waiting room of the sta- 
tion a young farmer-looking man carry- 
ing an infant of scarce a month old, a 
little sick wife leaning on his arm, and 
two little boys of perhaps three and four 
years of age. The young mother lies 
down on the hard seat, and a friendly 
disposed, but strange young woman, at- 
tempts. to make the sufferer more com- 
fortable by placing a cushion under her 
head, and another, herself a young 
matron, takes the fretting babe and tries 
to sooth it. Probably the young man is 
a home-seeker who came here to make 
for himself and loved ones a modest farm 
home; but deprivations and toil have 
brought sickness, and possibly exhaust- 
ed all of his resources, and he may have 
relinquished his claim and sold what he 
could sell for enough to get himself and 
family “back home.” If this be not a 
true statement of this case, it is meag- 
urably true in thousands of instances. 

The country is a beautiful one and will, 
in my opinion, in time be rich and pros- 
perous; but conditions exist which will 
be difficult for the new comer to 
come. The present season has been 
usually favorable, I am told, and 
@utlook for crops is good. 
there is a lack of rain in July and 
gust, with het ‘winds. prevatling. 
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it 


make some crops 
is true particularly 
there is a much If 
grown than of any 
other crops. Corn 
He can eat it in 
either roasted or 
green corn or the 
winter food. ‘It is 


uncertain. This 

corn, although 
er area of corn 

ohe, or even ail 
the Indian's crop. 
Mer while green— 
fd—and the dried 
i ed grain affords 

the one food other 
dian depends on 
as a rule, are all 
of the live stock he 98, So it is not 
strange that up to time, so far as 
crop growing has engaged in, effort 
has been confined to Yet it is evi- 
dent that this is first-class corn- 
growing country. ted, the present 
season has been morg® than usually fa- 
vorable for crops, the corn has not 
attained the growth stalk or ear that 
would satisfy the rity of RURAL 
WORLD readers. boll worm works 
in the ear badly, the strong winds 
that prevail much e time soon whip 
the leaves so badly to injure it for 
fodder. When the * winds’’ come, as 
they are apt to, in July, they are 
pretty nearly fatal the crop. Never- 
theless, I have seen y excellent fields 
of corn, and I am q sure that when 
intelligent farmers e gained experi- 
ence and learned how best to handle the 
soll, when to plant, it will be found 
that an abundance corn can be pro- 
duced. 

Alfalfa does well 
and some are 
the porous uplands, 
of the RURAL 
know of alfalfa hay 
swath? I had the 
noon of visiting the 
sion School, one of four Indian mis- 
sion schools of the Ki@wa Indian Agency. 
The schools each hav@ 16)-acre farms at- 
tached, the land being set aside by the 
government for their Wee for partial sup- 
port and as means of instruction to the 
pupils. The Mary Gregory Memorial 
School is conduct Under the auspices 
of the Woman's B f Missions of the 
Presbyterian Ch d is in charge of 
Rev. 8. V. Fait, a man of large culture 
and great worth. In showing me over 
the farm Mr. Fait took me to a beauti- 
ful field of alfalfa, in which the mowing 
machine was at work cutting the second 
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to grow it on 
the way, did any 
readers ever 


ary Gregory Mis- 





crop, and I was informed that the hay 
cut this forenoon would be baled to- 
morrow. It will be raked up this after- 


noon, and as soon as the dew is off to- 
morrow the baler will be started. Mr. 
F. says he has had no trouble heretofore 
in doing this. I find that prairie hay, of 
which large quantities are put up here, 
is handled in the same way—baling with- 
in a few hours after cutting. 

If space permitted I would like to tell 
you of Mr. Fait’s work with Indian boys 
and girls, and the use he makes of the 
farm in that connection, but must hasten 
on, 

Wheat and oats do quite well, and the 
former promises to be an important crop. 
Among the forage crops, cowpeas, millet, 
sorghum and Kaffir corn can be grown in 
abundance. The last-named is a “sure 
crop,’ and is planted very extensively as 
a grain crop. 

Cotton, next to corn, is the most wide- 
ly grown crop, at least in the vicinity of 
Anadarko. There is a gin here now that 
will be ready to handle this season's 
crop, and it is very probable that in a 
few years this will be the most impor 
tant crop grown here. It does splendidly 
on the bottom lands, and fairly well on 
the uplands. It withstands the drouth 
and “hot winds,’”’ can be grown in small 
patches or large fields, is a money crop, 
and where a gin is available it yields a 
valuable stock food in the seed or the 
meal from the oil mill. 

Cattle raising is pre-eminently the in- 
dustry of the country, and many are of 
the opinion that a great mistake has 
been made in breaking up the grazing 
land and attempting to raise crops; that 
good grazing was a ‘sure thing’’ every 
year, while it is always a question if 
there will be sufficient rain to insure cul- 
tivated crops. I am quite of the opinion, 
however, that a few years of cultivation 
of these prairie lands, even the uplands, 
by a system of farming that will put 
into the soil a good supply of vegetable 
matter will make crop growing much 
more certain than it now is. Much of the 
soll is very sandy and porous, even on 
the hills, while in other places ‘it is very 
tight. This is especially true in the 
“short grass’’ (Buffalo grass) country, 
which one reaches about 4 miles west of 
Anadarko. It seems to me very impor- 
tant that on that land early effort should 
be made to get crops growing that can be 
Plowed under. 

To those RURAL WORLD readers, if 
any, who have their eyes turned toward 
this “land of promise” for homes, let me 
say that nearly all of the best land is in 
Possession of, the Indians. It was all 
their land, held in common, when Con- 
ress passed the act allotting to each in- 
dividual 100 acres of land. The allotting 
agents saw to it, and very properly, that 
the Indians had the first choice of the 
lands before the whites were permitted 
to take up claims. These Indian lands 
cannot be disposed of by their owners 
until after 2% years have passed. They 
can be leased, to some extent, but not 
sold; so that if one wants to buy a farm 
here he must expect to make a selection 
from the medium and poorer lands. The 
prices of these are, it seems to me, high- 
er considering everything, than are those 





of better land in Missouri. Nevertheless 
T am quite convinced that in a very 


short time this country will be filled with 
Prosperous and happy farm homes, in 
many of which I hope the RURAL 
WORLD wiii fing a weicome. 

LEVI CHUBBUCK. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Yesterday, 
July 25, we put the last load of pea ara 
oat hay in the barn and “nished shock- 
ing as heavy crop of 08.1 as we ever 
raised. Ovr peas and oats were well 
soaked after being shocked, but not bad- 
ly damaged. This crop is by itself in 
the barn, and next week we will cut 10 
acres of extra heavy millet hay and put 
in the barn, so that this winter our cows 
will get a variety of forage; they will re- 
ceive also corn fodder cut fine and mixed 
with well-cured sorghum. These feeds 
are fed to the cows at noon, and last 
thing at night; ensilage will be the princi- 
Pal feed. 

Speaking of sorghum, I took our presi- 
dent of the State Dairymen’s Association 
and Prof. Glover of the State University 
in our field yesterday, and they were 
surprised at the amount of feed there 
was on the ground. They said it looked 
as though one might walk on the tops 
of the rows. I expect 2% tons of silage 
from this field, Just think of the possi- 
bilities of an acre of this feed—20 tons, or 
40,000 pounds of ensilage—an amount of 
feed that will feed a two-year-old steer 
533 days all he will consume; 683 days is 
only 15 days shy of one and one-half 
years. This same acre will feed a milch 
cow 1,000 days, or two years and nine 
months. We cannot possibly put this 
crop in any other shape to go as far. 
Put it in another way, this ensilage has 
a feed value of $ per ton, or $100 for 
each acre. Our crop was cultivated twice 
and balance of working was with a Hal- 
lock weeder, and there is not in our 
county or state a cleaner crop. The boys 
are operating the hoes for a few days in 
the corn field. Our crop is drilled so 
there are some few weeds among stalks, 
which we do not like to see go to seed, 
or even get bound in the ensilage bun- 
dies; but in case they are cut with the 
crop and go into the silo they are effect- 
ually put out of commission, as the heat 
in the silo will kill germination, whereas 
if put in shock and fed to the cattle the 
seeds would return to land in manure to 
grow again. Our surface plows have 
shut out any weeds growing between 
rows; not one can be found, while my 
neighbors’ fields are well set with a fine 
variety of weeds to go to seed. While we 
have been busy with crops afield, the 
crop of young animals at the barns has 
been looked after by the different fore- 
men. Visitors at the farm seem to take 
more pleasure visiting the swine depart- 
ment, under charge of our son Virgil. 
Sixty-five blooded spring pigs, receiving 
over 600 pounds of warm sweet Jersey 
skim milk, besides what they get from 
mothers of great productiveness, tends 
to make ideal pigs; not a runt can be 
found in our herd. This is accomplished 
with not an ear of corn on the farm. 

Our son Curtis, who is foreman’ of the 
herd of Jerseys, has reason to be proud 
of what he has accomplished in the past 
three years. He has brought into the 
cow barn a very fine lot of heifers that 
are answering to their raising daily in 
the milk pail. Ten of them have come 
fresh in past month. There is a bunch of 
yearlings on rape pasture that show 
great possibilities. All of our young 
things have been reared in a special way 
for a special purpose, and as they fresh- 
en they add proof to the correctness of 
our system and the great value of a spe- 
cial purpose animal. 

Every mail brings to my desk letters 
of inquiry regarding silos and ensilage, 
showing that at last the farmers are 
realizing the great value of a succulent 
feed during winter months. 

I would like to have every man who 
reads the RURAL WORLD and has built 
a silo after my plan drop me a card or 
write me a letter stating size of his silo, 
the cost of construction and the cost of 
filling, and also state what results have 
been obtained from use of silage in com- 
parison with dry feeds. I would like also 
to hear from any one having silos of any 
style of construction. 

Monmouth, Ill. “BUFF JERSEY.” 


BMERGENCY CROPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see an in- 
quiry in your paper asking what crops 
can be raised upon overflowed land, and 
which will mature before frost. Of course, 
much depends upon how early frosts may 
appear; but hereabouts they do not gen- 
erally appear before November. This 
gives three months for maturity of crops. 
Some crops which might be sown will not 
require so long a time to mature. One 
of these crops, and one which can be 
recommended, is buckwheat, which is a 
better crop than is generally credited. By 
actual experience I know that horses, 
cattle and sheep do well when fed upon 
it, eating the straw readily after the 
grain has been threshed from it; and, of 
course, more readily before threshing. 

There are several varieties of early 
corn which will mature in 9 days. I 
have raised yellow corn, with quite a 
large ear and had a yield which was 
very satisfactary. This seed can be 
had of most of our seedmen. Northern 
Flint variety will make a large yield in 
less than 9 days. German millet and 
Hungarian would also make a big yield, 
in a favorable season, in less than that 





time. But any one intending to raise a 


crop upon land which has been over- 
flowed should not lose an hour in pro- 
curing seed, clearing the land and put- 
ting it in first-class order for seed. The 
disc harrow will probably be the best 
implement to use to get the land in 
order at an early date. Of course, much 
depends upon the season. With favor- 
able rain a good yield may well be ex- 
pected of any of the crops I have sug- 
gested. I have raised large crops of po- 
tatoes which had not showed above 
ground before the first of August, and 
I have no doubt, with seed on hand, that 
potatoes planted right now a good yield 
might yet be secured. I throw out these 
suggestions for the consideration of 
those farmers who have been so unfor- 
tunate as to lose their crops by the 
present overflow. OLD FARMER. 

St. Charles, Mo., July 2% 





PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It-is a late 
reach, but here’s our hand, accompanied 
by best wishes for your future success 
in providing your readers with the 
brightest and best in agricultural and 
allied lines. 

Love and prayers for the former edi- 
tors, from whom we have all enjoyed so 
much, follow them to their new field 
of work and where their high standards 
and conscientious, painstaking endeavors 
cannot but be blessed with ample fruit- 


age in the furtherance of the physical 
and spiritual welfare of those to whom 
they go. 

Nature, true to her long-time custom, 


has been endeavoring to work up ahead 
of last year’s deficit of moisture, and 
with considerable success, never rain- 
ing except with the shut-off wide open. 
So we were nearly swamped for a 
time, but mdnaged to keep corn in fair- 
ly clean condition until the valleys and 
hills seem to be literally covered with 
corn which will, with a few more time- 
ly rains make a crib-bursting crop. A 
goodly portion of the corn is an early 
white corn from Iowa, Silver. Mine, I be- 
lieve, and about the only objection heard 
is the large size of the cob. The stalks 
are much smaller than the white corn 
usually grown, which is rather advan- 
tageous than otherwise, as it will en- 
able the husbandman to do an extra 
good shocking job later. Should the new 
corn live up to its present promise, the 
drouth may be the means of a long suc- 


cession of blessings, undisguised, in 
large crops of early corn. We live in 
hope. 


Wheat threshing is well under way and 
suggests about 5 or © per cent of a 
good average crop. But then we'll hard- 
ly miss the wheat ‘cause most of us are 
mighty tired of white biscuit in per- 
petuam and ‘twill be next spring before 
the good, reliable corn cake will fall 
flat on the appetite. Wheat is bringing 
52 cents on the market, and we sigh gent- 
‘ly as we think of 71 and 72 at St. Louis 
and of the 80 and 9 right here last fall 
and winter—when we had to buy. The 
drouth was undoubtedly a tax last year, 
added to the cost of production—and paid 
by the consumer. However, we all have 
so much for which to return thanks to 
the Giver of All in enabling us to make 
the best use of what we had and living 
through the winter with comparative 
comfort, that we cannot or should not 
complain about the minor ills of life. 
And this suggests that if we would every 
season be as careful as last winter we 
wouldn’t have very severe trouble even 
in a dry time. 

The oleo law seems to “‘sorter’’ be- 
have itself “as a child that is weaned 
from its mother,” if we may credit some 
of the reports afloat in the newspaper 
word, with yellow palm oil instead of 
cottonseed oil, the former said to be 
cheaper and healthier than the latter 
and the resulting product of the shade 
of the genuine boss butter of commerce. 
Thanks for the modus operandi by which 
most any old butter-fat may appear 
clothed in a spotless mantle of purity 
without infringing either the dignity of 
the law or the set of the digestive appa- 
ratus. We have some difficulty in main- 
jtaining the equilibrium of flavor and 
smell in summer and sometimes find mild 
renovation a great aid to longevity. 

Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, are 
and ought to be good crops this year, 
as has been most garden stuff. 

Quite a pleasurable season was the an- 
nual meeting of the Mammoth Spring, 
Ark., Chautauqua during fhe latter part 
of June. The immense spring is always 
a source of wonder and interest in itself, 
as it boils up in almost unchanging vol- 
ume year after year, wet or dry, and 
pours its 600,000 gallons of water over the 
falls every 6) seconds. Col. Bryan and a 
barbecue were the features of the open- 
ing day, followed by Col. Copeland, Dr. 
BE. Benjamin Andrews, Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee and other celebrities. 

We are gradually coming nearer to 
Nature's heart by resorting to her tem- 
ples when tired with the heat and tur- 
moil of every-day affairs. May we live 
long and happily, as we surely will 
when we once learn how to rest prop- 
erly. Yet how many we see whq work 
harder when at “rest’’ than at their 
accustomed toil. Hogs are rather scarce 
—the four-legged variety; so are chick- 
ens—feed too high to raise many. 

Oregon Co., Mo. RALPH T. HOYT. 








There is a revolution in Venezuela, but 
it is scarcely worth mentioning. Central 
American revolutions are too common- 
place for comment. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 

Indications are that the corn crop wii 
reach 2,589,000,000 bushels. There will be 
something doing this fall by Western 
farmers, stock feeders and railroads 

Oats reached 72 cents at Chicago the 
26th inst, the highest since 1874. In two 
weeks they may be down to 26 cents 
How many farmers managed to sell oats 
they raised at 72 cents? 

In England silage is stacked out of 
doogs by means of compressing machin- 
ery, and they claim that silage is much 
superior preserved in this way than in 
“pits.”’ Is it possible that the news of 
the stave silo has not yet reached Png- 
land? 

It is significant of the enterprise which 
characterizes the new south, and curious 
as well, that Texas—not of the Louisiana 
territory—should be among the first to 
take definite action for an adequate dis- 


play of agricultural products at the 
World's Fair in 194, 

A call has been made by Argentine 
Republic for agriculturist immigrants of 
high intelligence and education. Any 
farmer not satisfied with this country 
has a chance to try South America. We 


doubt if many of the class specified will 
leave the scene of their present success 
to fly to others they know not of. 


Never in the history of potato-growing 
Kansas has there been such a yield as 
they have this year on the Kansas river 
bottom lands. The yield is from 350 to 
400 bushels per acre. Potato growers 
hardly believed it themselves till they 
measured the land after digging. Truly, 
Kansas is a wonder. 


Hon. James Wilson, secretary of agri- 
culture, tells the women of this country 
that there is more money to be made in 
raising silk worms than chickens, and 
the department has $10,000 to spend in ex- 
periments. Any of our feminine readers 
with a mulberry tree and no new siik 
dress, please take notice. 

Road building by convict labor seems 
on its face an ideal plan. No honest man 
is affected by convict competition and. we 
need better roads. Time in traveling is a 
matter of good roads more than of dis- 
tance. A farm four miles out on a smooth 
road is worth more than a farm two 
miles from town on bad roads. 


There are signs that Venice, which 
has stood for so many years as mistress 
of the Adriatic is disintegrating. The 
Campanile, an ancient palace of art, 
collapsed a few days ago, and now the 
monumental clock tower of St. Stefano 
threatens to fall. The wonder is that 
the foundations of those old buildings 
have not been sapped by the sea long 
ago. 

The United States government has or- 
dered the withdrawal of 8% townships, 
embracing 900,000 acres of land in Weld, 
Washington, Logan and Sedgwick coun- 
ties, in Colorado, and Cheyenne county, 
Nebraska, from public entry. This land 
is the site which has been inspected for 
the first national reservoir under the 
new irrigation law, and if approved by 
the government work on the reservoir 
will soon be commenced. 


In 1865 the United States produced 832 
tons of pig iron, England 4,819, Germany 
760 and all other countries 2,839, total 9,250 
tons. In 191 the United States produced 
15,878, England 7,750, Germany 7,787, all 
others 9,042, total 40,407 tons. It needs no 
spread eagle oratory to proclaim Ameri- 
ca's supremacy when such cold, quiet 
facts as the above are supplemented 
with a similar: array of figures in the 
domain of agriculture, manufactures and 
exports. 

Fire losses have exceeded $3,000,000,000 
in the United States since 1875. This ap- 
palling waste should be changed in the 
next quarter century's record by precau- 
tionary measures and fire-proof construc- 
tion. The worst of all is a forest fire, 
as there is not only a waste of material 
which cannot be replaced for years, but 
climatic conditions are changed by forest 
devastation, the most pronounced of 
which are irregular and uneven distribu- 
tion of rainfall, causing both floods and 
drouth, 

Iowa is the greatest state in farm 
products, with an annual, total of $365,- 
000,000, Illinois standing second, with 
$345,000,000. But Illinois is first in the 
value of its farms, which is $2,604,000,000, 
Iowa ranking second, with farms valued 
at $1,834,000,000. Missouri is the sixth state 
in the value of its farms, and sixth also 
in the value of farm products. The farms 
of this state are valued at $1,083,000,000, 
and the annual farm products at $219,- 
000,000. These figures are from the latest 
United States census reports. 





THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 





We fear the public is not taking the in- 
terest it should “in the gréat state fair 
which will open at Sedalia Aug. 18—only 
two weeks from next Monday. Most peo- 
ple think it will not take place so soon, 
and we fear will not be ready to display 
their products. Not a day, not an hour 
should be lost. It is a comparatively leis- 
ure season for the farmer at the time 
the fair is held, and farmers and their 
families should attend the fair and see 
the great improvement that is going on 
in their great industry. We hope that 
there will be an exhibition worthy of 
the fifth state in the Union, and that the 
attendance will be such as to please the 





managers of the fair. 
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NECESSITIES IN DAIRYING. 








II 
Breeds and Form 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Three of the 
most im} + factors in dairying are 
the cow, her feed and her care. There are 
o r rs, § 1s breeding, care of 
nett « for future use, the disposi- 


heif 


tion of dairy and its 


her feed and 





ducts of the 























the cans, 
The 


cans, 


and the 
and tossed over the 
into the water. 
the 
into the water and wrung 
would take up the water from the tub and 
remain wet through the hottest day in 
August and the evaporation 


ons each. 


milk 


100s 


and the 


cans 


ilk vessels were cans twelve inches high 
and holding about two and one-half gal- 
For each can a bag was made 
of coarse cotton cloth, which loosely fitted 
and was about a yard long. 
or cream was placed in these 
inserted in 
bags and placed in a circle on the table 


the 


e ends of the bags twisted 


edge 


The bags 


of the tub and 
before putting 
cans of milk into them were dipped 
These bags 


would keep 


=~ pend ne 7 + at ae or failure |the milk perfectly sweet for — a 
=, twenty-four hours in the hottest weather, 
apn aa tee is the cow. What kind and the butter made was — — 
by what breed Shall it be natives, print, and could be kept mm ton ‘ — . 
si tie rns or of the most pronounced by the same treatment = — ~ be 
stew brectst? is a question that |¢xceedingly simple, and the materia 
oe ; } g av make it are at hand on every farm. It 
ist be decided individ y, and I have ee en # .. ete. hs 
ever been able to de just where the |'5 strict‘y scientific re siti : 
ine should be drawn. As to breeds the) 1) aKING AND MILK-LOSING. 
specialist, of course, must have the spe-| ° 
cial purpose, and this means the dairy Thousands of dairymen are constantly 
breed cow; but as to what te pe eyo studying and expe rimenting with the 
dairy man shall do remains, as I said be- problem of increasing the milk product 
fore, with the farmer himself. from their herds by means of various 
But I want to say right here that so far changes and combinations of feed rations, 
as the dairy products are concerned the that they may get the greatest value in 
special dairy bred yw stands far in the dairy products at the least outlay of ex- 
lead, and always will. There is no ques- pense, says “Farm and Fireside.” There 
tion about this, but there 1s and has been is no small proportion of these careful 
for several years a sharp warfare aS tO/_.4 up-to-date feeders, however, who 
which is the most profitable cow for the largely overlook another quite as impor- 
average dairy mat Shall he keep one tant essential of success in dairying— 
special dairy cow without any considera- namely, getting the fullest quantity and 
tion of what he can get out of the calves |),..+ quality of milk from their animals 
for beef? Or shall it be some so-called |. ror having successfully fed it into them. 
dual purpose breed, with the object Of |o.. gairyman may continue feeding the 
both dairy products and beef. This 18 4 |iqenticai ration which is being fed to his 
knotty question that in atl probability | cignbor’s herd adjoining, and the ani- 
never will be settled. As for ourselves we mals composing the herds be equally 
have long ago decided that the special- |,4oq, yet the balance sheets may show 
purpose cow was the cow for us. Other very different profits. 
men have just as consc'entiously decided | Gows are the most delicate of dairy-ma- 
in favor of a dual-purpose Cow. ’ chines. After their most needful physical 
There is, however, a question that is Not | nts nave been we'l looked after, such 
in controversy that should be better uM-|,. feeding, watering, stabling, grooming 
derstood than it is; thatis the question 1 Jang keeping them free from pests and 
dairy form, and that no matter where OF |vermin, if the usage and handling given 
in what breed we find her, when we find |tnem is rough and irritating the returns 








a cow with dairy form we find a superior 
cow. Again, it is tru and pity ‘tis, ‘tis 
true, that dairy form is directly the op- 
posite of beef The dairy form is 
one of curves and angles, high hipped, ewe 
necked, dished-faced, cat-hammed, back 
ind withers sharp enough to split pump- 
kins on, pot-be.lied, ete.; in fact, she is 
what one might call ugly. She is not built 
along aesthetic lines. 

About four years ago I attended a pub- 
lic sale where about thirty head of cows 
were sold. Before the sale commenced a 
lady came to me and wanted me to pick 
a cow for her, and, of course, she wanted 
the best cow in the .ot. I tried to excuse 
myself, but she insisted until I agreed to 


point out the cow I would buy if I were 
buying one out of that herd, leaving it to 
her discretion to buy or not. We walked 
through the herd and looked them over 
carefully. Ninety per cent of them were 
decidedly beefy in form. Quite frequently 
while we were looking them over the lady 
say, Well, there is a nice-looking 
ow, and without an exception the cow 
she was admiring was one of these nice, 
straight, meaty fat, round cows. We kept 
our own counsel until we had looked them 
all over; then I pointed to a cow that had 
been beneath her notice, and said, There 
stands the best cow in the herd, and the 
only cow in the herd that I would buy for 
or my purpose. “What!” she ex- 
“that ugly, raw-boned cow over 
there.” “Yes,” said I, “that’s the best 
cow in the herd, according to my judg- 
ment, and you can buy or not buy just ag 
you please.” It was bitter medicine for 
her to take, but she bought the cow and 
has since admitted that until they got 
that cow they never knew what a good 
cow was. 

The beef form is built after the square 
and plump—not straight ines all around, 
and are nice to look at and good in their 
but in the dairy they always have 
and I presume aways will be a 
failure. 

These being facts, as I believe, the only 
way out for the farmer who does not care 
to handle dairy breeds is to select from 
his herd or buy cows with dairy form. We 
have had natives and cows where Short- 
horn blood predominated that for dairy 
production ranked very c ose to our spe- 
cial dairy cows; but they were cows with 
pronounced dairy form. 

But we have yet to own our first cow of 
pronounced beef form that ever paid her 
way in the dairy. 

I believe it is possible 
a herd selected by 
proach very near to the special in the 
production of dairy products, but the 
great difficulty here is that the cow out- 
side of the breeds with dairy form lacks 
prepotency. She is herself only a sport 
without the ability to transmit to her off- 
spring either form or ability as producers 
of dairy products. M. T. KING. 

Buckeye Dairy Farm. 
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REFRIGERATION BY EVAPORATION, 

Prof. F. G. Short in “‘Hoard’s Dairy- 
man” discusses a subject of time y inter- 
est from a scientific standpoint, as fol- 
lows: 

When the dairyman is sufficiently down 
south that zero weather is an unknown 
quantity, then the question of ice, or, 


wanting it, sufficiently cold water is all 
important. Every one cannot live within 
reach of an ice machine, and if he did, 


artificial ice would be quite an item of ex- 
pense in the amounts required for use in 
the dairy. 

A dairyman who lived in 
scribes the following method 
milk without icé or cold water: 

The dairy building was a latticed frame 
covered with mustang grape vines, and 
fairly exposed to winds and thoroughly 
protected from the rays of the sun. The 
top of an old circular dining table was 
placed in the center of this structure 
upon three stakes driven into the ground. 
Three wooden pegs, fourteen inches high, 
formed an equilateral triangle in the cen- 
er of the table. On these three pegs a 
in tub holding about eight gallons was 
placed and nearly filled with water. The 


General Debility 


Day in “and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, — vitality is cu the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 4 
debilitated conditions. 
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HOopD’s PILLS cure constipation, 25 cents. 
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badgered by inconsiderate 
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S IN BUTTER MAKING. 


ly made which 


1, says 
true 


‘reamery, the 


id for home 


the other hand 
in such 
pounds, 


reamery 
ion in the 


far. We have 


he beginning. 


e salt 


«1 and salt. 


dissolved. 


and its 





a drug on the 


and, 


quantity 
and possibly several 
thousand pounds, may be produced in one 
which is of uniform qua ity. 
Even from day to day conditions are such 
that there 
product 
man is a skillful operator. 

of the common mistakes made by 
manufacture their butter at 
of carrying the 


continued 
present in pieces as large as 
When buttermilk 
is drawn away from butter in this condi- 
tion the whole becomes a so id mass al- 
When in this 
condition it is almost impossible to salt it 
evenly, and the endeavor to properly mix 
salt wrth it frequently brings about the 
destruction of its grain. 
stances where butter is allowed to stand 
for a few hours and is worked over two 
or three and sometimes four times in cr- 
der to remove the streaks and to obtain 
a proper mixture of salt. 

Jhe difficulty 
uniform quality, 


of producing 
as wel as uniform char- 
acter in regard to the salt content, 
be entirely removed if the churning pro- 
cess is stopped when the product is in 
There will be prac- 
tically no loss if churning ceases when 
the particles are the size of wheat grains. 
While in this condition the buttermilk 
may be drawn off and a strainer p.aced 
over the drainage hole so that none of 
the granules will be lost. 


where 


fact that modern ma- 
for making butter has large y 
taken the place of the o'd dash churn and 
butter worker even on the farm, mistakes | 
cause 
deterioration in butter after it has been | 
“Live Stock Indica- | 
of course that just as 
can be made on the 
lower 
made 
ing due to the fact that it is impossible 
for dealers to obtain uniform quality from 


rapid 


farm 
prices 
butter be- 


creameries 
that sev- 


is very 


until 


We know of in- 


butter of 


White in this 
should be sprinkled 
over the butter, so that a small amount of 
la‘.or is required to cause an even admix- 
At this time it 
shou'd be worked but very little and aft- 
erwards allowed to stand a few hours, 
during which time the particles of salt 


If worked again the white streaks that 
are frequently due to the presence of salt 
grains wi'l become thorough y mixed so 
that the butter will be of uniform color. 
This second mixing will also tend to re- 
move a portion of the water that would 
otherwise remain, removal will 
invariably improve the keeping qua. ity of 


CASEINE INDUSTRY. 


In the last ten years the caseine indus- 
try of this country has developed into one 
of the best investments for both the farm- 
manufacturer. It 
long ago that skim milk and buttermilk 
market tha 
they were regarded as food for pigs or as 
waste substance to be thrown away. 
has been changed, 
the dairyman obtained nothing for the 
converts it into caseine, 
either in his own dairy, or in a factory 
owned by the caseine trust. 
albuminous substance, best known to the 


Caseine is an 


if the 


churning 
many times 
the 


could 


is not so 


This 
formerly 





in the form of cheese. 
much nitrogen as 4 


average citizen 
It contains as 
more than eggs, and much more than fish. 
Its food value is, therefore, high 
Thus far this feature has not been util- 
ized in the United States, all our own 
caseine being used for other industries, 
but vast quantities go to France and Ger- 
many, where they are transferred into ar- 
tificial foods. The manufacture is now up 
in the millions of pounds and is increas- 
ing annually. Some is converted into 
buttons. This is done by mixing the 
caseine with fine clay and other inorgan- 
ic materials, made into a paste, rolled, 
stamped and baked. It makes a light, 
glossy and handsome button, and is much 
stronger than the one made of chinaware 
In the matter of sma!] buttons and 


very 


alone. 


heifer should be bred at the right period; 
she must not be allowed to become too 
fleshy before breeding, else she may be 
difficult to get in calf and the tendencies 
of her secretions started in the wrong di- 
rection. She shou'd be kept in a thrifty, 
growing condition, and her grain feed, 
from calfhood up, mainly oats and bran 
or other foods of a protein character. 
There is nothing better in the way of food 
for the proper development of a heifer 
than skim milk. Most farmers relinquish 
feeding the calf skim milk at six months 
of age. It can be profitably fed till she is 
ten months old, 

The other idea spoken of at the begin- 
ning of this article, is the question of the 
size of the future cow. And so farmers 
in whose minds that is the preponderating 








The last of the series of scupture 
groups which will adorn the Textiles 
| Building at the World's Fair in 194, we 


present to our readers this week. It is 





WEAVING. 





called ‘“‘Weaving.”” The central figure 
presents the laurel of Victory, while at 
her feet two youths are po'nting out the 
marvel!ous pattern in the finished fabrics, 








studs, it can be made iridescent or col- 
ored to suit the public fancy, says the 
|New York ‘Post.’ 

Thus far in our land caseine has been 
put to low utiliarian purposes. By chem- 
lical treatment it is changed into a very 
| strong glue, which is used in making 
veneers. Several great cooperages out 
west now make barrei heads of these 
veneers, and save one or two pounds of 
weight and at the same time get a 
stronger and handsomer barrel head. 
These veneers are also emp'oyed for chair 
seats, car seats, sounding boards and 
piano cases. A second use is a constit- 
uent of water pulp. Caseine is snow 
white, and when mixed with wood pulp, 
straw pulp and similar bodies gives a 
whiter and clearer product, and also one 
that is less brittle and more durable. This 
mixed pulp is made into paper for news- 
papers, writing paper, wall paper and 
paper boxes. The white boxes which the 
more enterprising shoe dealers and de- 
partment stores now affect are the results 
of this industry. 

Caseine mingled with lime makes a 
whitewash and paint, which possesses a 
handsome gloss, and is very much cheap- 
er than the latter. The lime reacts upon 
it, and makes it both waterproof and, to 
a certain extent, fireproof. As a finish 
for fine leather goods, it is now employed 
in at least fifty of the leading works of 
the country. It is particu'arly adapted for 
fine. kids, goat skins, dog skins, calf and 
sheep skins. It is also used as a finish for 
the outside of lead pencils, penholders 
and other wooden wares. 














SWEET CORN FOR FODDER. 

In planting sweet corn after harvesting 
small grain the stubble must be plowed 
a and then the corn planted or drilled in 
jin rows with the corn planter. Straddle 
every other row and drill again, then let 
it be till the corn is about to come up, 
when the ground should be harrowed. Let 
it alone till after frost and then take the 
oats binder and cut and bind it. Put four 
bundles in a shock and let stand till dry. 
Haul it up and rick it like cord wood, five 
feet high or more. If more convenient, 
put it in rows three feet apart and cover 
with hay or straw. When you. are ready 
to feed it, commence at one end to take 
it out. It will come out easily and will 
not mold if put up in this way. I have 
followed this plan when I have been short 
of hay and have had all the feed I want- 
ed. Horses, cattle and sheep like it and 
do we!l on it. There is no waste, as there 
is with fodder cut up in the field, and it is 
not half such hard work to prepare. 

Story Co., Iowa. WM. H. BAKER. 


BREEDING AGE FOR HEIFERS. 








There seems to be present in the minds 
of most dairy farmers two ideas when 
they come to consider the question of the 
right time to breed a heifer for her first 
calf, says ‘“‘Hoard’s Dairyman.” 

Those who have thought the most thor- 
oughly on the subject agree that the 
main consideration to be kept in mind is 
to start the working of the maternal or- 
gans at an early age, so that the inter- 
nal development of the cow shall be on 
the line of milk giving. They realize that 
there is a large chance that the develop- 
t | Ment of flesh will overwhelm the tendency 
to milk secretion unless the heifer is 
started on that road at a sufficiently early 
age. So with men who think along specific 
dairy lines, who are after the very best 
dairy cow they can produce, the heifer is 
bred young, say at twelve to fifteen 
months of age. One thing more, however, 
must be done. It is not enough that the 











idea breed their heifers at eighteen to 
twenty months of age. They believe that 
early maternity will reduce the size of the 
cow somewhat, so they take the risk of 
reducing the milking power and capacity 
in order to secure more size. 

In some places in Europe the practice 
prevails of breeding the heifers at fifteen 
months, and hold them back for the sec- 
ond calf until they are three and a half 
years of age. But this practice is in 
vogue mainly among men who are anx- 
ious to produce the best beef animal. 
They recognize the va'ue of early ma- 
ternity in securing a good start in devel- 
oping milk secretion and to prevent future 
barrenness; but what they are after in 
the main is size. 

On the whole, we believe it the wisest 
course for those who wish to produce 
first-class dairy cows to breed the heifer 
at fifteen months of age, and keep her 
steadily at work thereafter, as long as 
she will breed and is a profitable cow, 
with about sixty days intermission be- 
tween calves. 


ALFALFA AS A SUBSTITUTE 
BRAN. 


FOR 





A Texas dairyman has found that he 
can use alfalfa hay as a substitute for 
bran with good results in feeding milch 
cows. As a test he substituted, for three 
weeks, an equal quantity by weight of cut 
alfalfa hay, for the bran he had been 
feeding. The cows gave an increased 
yield of both milk and butter as a result 
of the change to alfalfa. The alfalfa was 
cut to half-inch lengths, 

The analysis of bran asd alfalfa show 
a composition almost identical, and it is 
not to be wondered that the feeding trial 
should show the same results. The dairy- 
man who has a few acres of alfalfa can 
be very independent of all kinds of com- 
binations that tend to raise the cost of 
feed unduly.—F, G. Short, in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


THE HEIFER’S FIRST YEAR. 


A. X. Hyatt, in a contemporary, says 
that it is well to know that heifers with 
their first calf never have milk fever, and 
rarely with their second or third. I want 
my heifers to have their udders just as 
full as they can hold at calving time. I 
like to have them “come in” when grass 
is flush; if not I want them to have a 
good allowance of roots. If they get roots 
and oats it doesn’t matter much what 
else they eat—even if it is good straw. I 
believe it is fooling away time to hand'e 
a heifer’s teats and udder until after she 
is a mother. She would be much more 
pleased with a card and brush, especially 
if in winter quartets. Yes, “various de- 
vices have been suggested to quiet a 
heifer when she is being taught to milk.” 
I have had no use for a “bull ring,” -or 
strap, or any of the devices. Rubbing and 
scratching—mostly her teats and udder— 
doss the business, Six heifers have come 
fresh here in the past month. I have 
milked them with brt few exceptions and 
they stand as quiet as any of my o'd 
cows. Two of them I bought at an auc- 
t'on and they were quite wild. I made no 
attempt to gentle them until the calf 
came. But I was there and had hold of 
their teats before the calf did. A heifer 
won't kick (I don’t know whether she 
can) if you have one hand a scratching 
the back side of her udder. Scratch and 
rub and talk “baby talk” if you’ feel like 
it, and start the milk with the other 
hand. Don’t try to show her you are her 
boss, Make her believe you are her bossy. 
Henor bright, everf one of those ‘six heif- 


tien for me when I go to milk them as 
hey would for their calves. I have often 
o cuff them to keep them from “licking” 
te, but ‘tis better than for me to do the 
“licking.” A heifer don’t need any 
*‘breaking,” as they can be milked with- 
out making any more fuss than they do 
because their calf sucks them. I could 
nilk the wildest heifer in America and 
rave her gentle in three days if I can be 
ym hand when she drops her calf. “Spare 
he rod and spoil the child” does not ap- 
ly to milking young cows. Now don’t 
et the above go in at one ear and out 
the other, but give it a trial. 





WATER CONTENT OF BUTTER. 





The Treasury Department has fixed the 
standard of water in butter at less than 
16 per cent. The Urner-Barry Company 
has corresponded with the Treasury De- 
partment regarding the provisions of the 
oleo law regarding the water content of 
butter, and received from the Treasury 
Department the following communication. 
We give it entire for the information of 
the readers of the ‘“‘Report.”’ 

To the ordinary reader it would seem 
as if this ruling applied to all kinds of 
butter whether made on the farm, the 
factory, reworked or ladled, and if this is 
the case, it will be decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of butter consumers, as the tend- 
ency has been in many cases to overload 
not only dairy but creamery butter wi 
water. 

Treasury Department, 

Office of Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Washington, D. C., July 7, 1902. 
Urner-Barry Co., 173-175 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sirs: I have received your letter of the 
26th ultimo, in which you make inquiry 
as to whether the limit of 16 per cent for 
moisture in renovated butter will be held 
to apply to butter manufactured and ma- 
nipulated by other processes, and not 
coming under the designation of reno- 
vated butter. e 

While the law does not fix a maximum 
standard for moisture in butter, it was 
necessary for a proper execution of the 
law that a standard should be fixed by the 
regulations of this Department, to be ac- 
quiesced in by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and after careful consideration 
of the question the limit was fixed as it 
appears in the regulations under the head 
of renovated butter, that is below 16 per 
cent. While the regulations refer to ex- 
cessive moisture in renovated butter only, 
it is not the intention of this office to fix 
another and higher maximum for butter 
that does not come under the designation 
of renovated butter. 

Persons engaged in mixing, reworking, 
rechurning, etc., different lots or parcels 
of butter, must see to it that their finish- 
ed product does not contain 16 per cent 
or more of water, milk or cream, in order 
to avoid liability to special tax as manu- 
facturers of adulterated butter, and a tax 
on their product of ten cents per pound. 
In reply to your question regarding the 
requirements of the regulations that ren- 
ovated butter factories must be entirely 
separate from those used for the manu- 
facture of adulterated butter or oleomar- 
garine, or for the handling or manipu a- 
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milker is said to be superior in several 
respects to hand milking. The action on 
the cow’s teats is the nearest possible to 
the sucking of the calf, the motion hav- 
ing a pulsating effect. The operation is 
performed by means of a pump attached 
to the milker which sucks the milk from 
the cow’s udder in a very natural man- 
ner. Power is, of course, required for this 
milker. One man attaches the apparatus 
to six or eight cows and then sets the 
pump in operation, which requires about 
one-half horse power to run it. By this 
means six cows, it is claimed, can be 
milked in about twelve minutes. 

The Department proposes to make a 
test on some good herd of mi‘kers—possi- 
bly the herd at the St. Elizabeth's Insane 
Asylum near Washington, selecting 12 
uniform milch cows and on six of them 
using the milking machines for a period 
of weeks, while the other six are milked 
in the usual way. This will give some 
jidea of the practical value of the ma- 
chine. It is a well-known fact that where 
cows are milked rapidly and with the 
least mental irritation on their part their 
milk production is the highest. 





A KANSAS BUTTER BUSINESS. 
On Saturday night, 
train-load of butter that has ever leit 
Kansas was shipped to the New York 
Navy Yard from the plant of the Con- 
tinental Creamery Company of this city, 
The “Kansas Farmer’ says the train 
consisted of twelve cars and the aggre- 
gate net tonnage was 300,000 pounds, at 
an approximate value of $75,000. The but- 
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tion of butter not taxable under the act 
of May 9, 1902, you are advised that it is | 
the intention of these regulations to re- 
quire that such business shall be carried 
on separate and 
businesses mentioned. 
Two or more of said businesses can be 
carried on in the same building, providei 
they are separated by solid walls or par- 
titions from each other, having no open- 
ings or passageways between. It is the 
intention of this office to rigidly enforce 
this requirement. Respectfully, 
ROBT. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Acting Commissioner. 
—E’gin Dairy Report. 





MILK AND FEED. 


The amount of milk produced by a herd 
of milch cows does not always depend 
upon the grain ration. Early cut hay, not 
too coarse, taken in without rain or too 
much drying, if it has kept nicely, wil 
produce a good flow of milk with much 
less grain than that which has ripened 
more. This we had a chance to test re- 
cently, when changing from a mow of 
early cut hay. There were a few loads of 
early cut on the second mow, and this 
kind of hay, although sweet and nice in 
every respect except that it was cut late, 
caused a falling off of from 15 to 20 per 
cent in the milk. The cows regained the 
loss after we drew the late cut hay to the 
horse barn and commenced feeding the 
cows on the early cut down a little in the 
mow. It has been stated in reputable 
papers that the eariy cut hay contains 
more protein than that cut later in the 
season. I asked the speaker at the insti- 
tute about that and he said it was not 
true; that the early cut hay is more pal- 
atable and the cows eat more and do bet- 
ter, that is all. I presume he is right. 
We are feeding a fair amount of protein 
in the grain feed anyway. Palatability 
made a big difference, and the cows told 
us about it right along.—H. H. Lyon in 
Rural New Yorker. 


Double the value of your corn crop. 
How? By using the McCormick corn- 
binder and the McCormick husker and 
shredder. 


MACHINE-MILKING TESTS. 


The question of securing a good, practi- 
cal milking machine is engaging the at- 
tention of the Agricultural Department. 
Major Alvord, the Chief of the Dairy Di- 
vision, states that the labor required to 
milk the cows of the United States is rep- 
resented by the work of about 35,000 men 
working ten hours a day the year round. 
He says there are no effective milking 
machines in operation in the east, though 
he knows of a few in Iowa which mik 
one cow at a time. His Division is now 
arranging to make a test of a Scotch 
machine which will milk six or eight 
cows at a time. The operation.of the 


apart from the other | 


ter was all Kansas product, made from 
jeream gathered from 200 p'ants which the 
|Continental Creamery Company has scat- 
|tered over a great part of the state. T.e 
| shipment was to cover a contract with 
the United States Government for butter 
to supply the New York Navy Yard, and 
was by far the biggest contract ever 
ever filled by a single creamery. Here- 
tofore these contracts have been given 
to jobbers, who parched them out over 
great stretches of land in the east. These 
contracts have generally been filled wy 
shippers from Ohio, Indiana, L[lino’s, Wis- 
consin and many other heavy dairy 
states. The size of the Continental 
Creamery Company’s plant and their fa- 
cilities for filling a contract of this kind 
was the principal reason for the placing 
of tne contract in Kansas. 

The Continental Creamery Company's 
plant in Topeka has a capacity of 50,00 
pounds of butter per day. The day of 
this shipment was a record-breaker. Five 
cars of cream were received at the plant, 
besides the twelve cars of butter shipped. 
The milk season is now at its highest, 
and the receipts of cream are taxing the 
p'ant to its utmost. The creamery build- 
ing covers an area of 40 by 100 feet, four 
stories high, and has an actual working 
area-of 160,000 square feet, besides storage 
rooms, box and tub rooms and supply de- 
partment. An average of 110 persons are 
employed in the creamery, aside from of- 
fice force. The separating room of the 
plant is in operation twelve hours of ev- 
ery day in the year. Twenty-five cream- 
ripeners, with a capacity of 1,500 pounds 
each, are in operation in the ripening 
room, and are filled many times daily. 
Six combined churns and butter-workers 
are kept busy in the churning room. The 
churning room and ripening room run 
night and day every day in the week. 

All machinery is run by electricity, 
which insures steadiness of motion and 
does away with all heat which comes 


from steam power. Cream is_ received 
from 230 branch stations scattered 
throughout Kansas. At these points 


whole milk is received and cream is sep- 
arated and pasteurized and prepared for 
shipment, and reaches Topeka in the com- 


pany’s own refrigerator express cars 
operated over three principal lines of 
railroad. Besides cream so _ shipped, 


large quantities of cream are shipped 
locally. 

Of these branch houses, more than 15,- 
000 farmers are patrons, and the aggre- 
gate sum paid by this company to tne 
Kansas farmer for milk in the month of 
June amounts to $200,000. A large num- 
ber of sma!l creameries have found it un- 
profitable to conduct their business on a 
small scale, and are now selling their 
cream product to this company. 





SOUR MILK, THUNDER STORMS AND 
BACTERIA. 





It was formerly supposed that oxygen 








ers make about’ thé same moves of affec- 





was ry to lactic fermentation, 
which was regarded as a sort of oxida- 
tion. But oxygen is used only in small 
amounts in any case, and probably as a 
Support to the life of the bacteria, and 
not as a part of the fermentation proper. 

Cream never contains as much acid as 
milk, for the reason that a considerable 
portion of its volume is occupied by tne 
butter-fat, which is not subject to this 
decomposition. 

It is a widespread belief that thunder 
storms cause the premature souring of 
milk. Numerous experiments have been 
conducted along these lines, and the gen- 
eral conclusion is that neither the elec- 
tric discharge nor shock due to the thun- 
der have any effect upon the develop- 
ment of acid, but that the atmospheric 
conditions usually incident to a thunder 
storm are such as to permit a more rap'd 
bacterial growth. 

The lactic acid fermentation is pro- 
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WANTED. 
Go.d, steady, experienced milkers. AP- 
ply KEYES FARM & DAIRY CO.. No. 
3685 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





duced by a large number of different 
kinds of bacteria, although in the spon 
taneous coagulation of milk it is now be- 
lieved that a very widely distributed sb& 
cies is responsible for most of it—J. W- 
Fields. 
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Prof. Henry of the Wisconsin agricul- 
tural college says of the little kingdom of 
Denmark: Forty years ago Danish but- 
ter was the worst made in all Europe. !” 
1898 this little country, one-fifth as big @S 
Kansas, exported $25,000,000 worth of but- 
ter in excess of all imports of butter 4" nd 
oleo. Denmark spends several times ¢ as 
much money each year in maintaininé 
dairy education as Kansas, Wisconsin or 
any other state in the union, and this 'S 
a part of the world where agriculture - 

d to depend wholly upon the © 
forts of the agriculturist. Not only 
Denmark, which has run the United 
States out of the English butter and 
cheese markets, but in Holland is eng 
culture recognized as the main support "' 
the country, and consequently care! ully 
nourished by the government. 








“I don’t like your milk,” said the * nis- 
tress of the house. “It’s dreadfully chin 
and there’s no cream on it.’—‘A! 
you've lived in the city awhile, mum,” 
said the milkman, encouragingly, “Y°" ‘ll 
get over them rooral idees o' your. —~ 
Chicago Tribune. 


eepaheeguetaipeengat, 
More than good cows is necessar) to 


successful dairying. It requires good ©o™ 
mon sense evidenced in good manas¢ 
ment. 
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~ Horticulture 


\NOTHER BOTANICAL WONDER. 





—_ 
following appeared a few days ago 
daily paper and as a curiosity we 
it to our horticultural friends for 
it is worth. The world is full of 
ierful and eccentric p‘ant forms, as 
pitcher plants, fiy catchers, orchids, 
rasites, ete. 
these sensational forms put to- 
er are not more truly wonderful to 
houghtful mind than the fact that a 
planted in the ground will start at 
b reath of warmth and mo’sture and 
and produce more of its kind. If 
ived in @ world where vegetable life 
unknown and some stray planet 
a contribute one grain of corn 
round a kind and receptive _ soil 
er to assist in its germination—not 
ess telegraphy and all the discover- 
the wizards of science in the his- 
of mankind, could compare with the 
wonder and the mystery and the un- 
akable beauty of it.—Ed.] 
Neither man nor the entire animal 
iom has @ monopoly on coughing, or 
getting red in the face in an ef- 
to throw off foreign substances, Be- 
there was @ vertebrate on earth, 
while man was in process of evolution 
through the vegetable world, Etada Tues- 
that is what the botanists ca‘l him, 
we know him as “the coughing 
bean’ —coughed, got red in the face, and 
blew the dust out of his lungs. 
Recently botanists have been giving 
ecial attention to this bean, and tell 
nteresting things about it. It is a native 
warm and moist tropical countries, 
nd objects most emphatically to dust. 
it has an effective means of getting rid 
of objectionable matter. When dust set- 
tles on the breathing pores in the leaves 
of the plant and choke them a gas aceu- 
mulates inside, and, when it gains sufti- 
cient pressure, there comes an explosion 
with a sound like coughing, and the dust 
is blown from its lodgment. And, more 
strange still, the plant gets red in the 
face through the effort. 
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HORTICULTURAL TALK. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 

PLUMS—It is now quite generally un- 
derstood that there is little or no profit 
in p!ums in this section; excepting per- 
haps a few varieties. The careful grow- 
er. however, who has a particular liking 
for this fruit and its culture can, I think, 
by planting the right varieties, succeed 
admirably. 

Good plums are relished by almost 
everyone, and at least one tree each of 
several varieties would add interest and 
value to every family orchard. The best 
place to p'ant plum trees is in the poul- 

The fowls will be of great as- 
in keeping down the curculio, 
especially if the trees are jarred very 
early every morning. They wi'l also eat 
the fallen fruit and the insects that have 
caused it to fall. Several desirable va- 
rieties are now ripe on our grounds. 

First of all, I will mention Smomo, it 
being in my opinion the most valuable of 
ul the Japans. Tree is an upright grow- 
er, clean, thrifty, long, narrow leaves, re- 
markab'y productive and begins to bear 
ata very early age. Large, pointed, pur- 
ple fruit, quality not the best, but good 


try yard. 
sistance 


enough. One of its strongest points is 
that no matter how wet the Season it 
never rots. Ogon, now ripe, resembles 
in apricot in appearance and _ flavor. 


productive and does not rot badly. 
Abundance is certainly well named, for 
if the tree is not cut back closely or tne 
fruit thinned, they will break to pieces 
with their heavy load; fruit is large and 
of excellent quality. As it is a very juicy 
fruit it rots badly in damp weather. 


Large, 


Burbank is large and also very produc- 
tive, but not of thé best quality. Berk- 
now ripe, very much like Abund- 
but not so liable to rot. Wild Goose 
is a plum that all should ‘have. It bears 
egu'arly, fruit large and good. Gold is 
one of the most remarkable plums that 
The limbs bend 


mans 


ince, 





ver came to my notice. 
to the ground like willows with their 
load of fruit, and are tough enough to 
Stand it without breaking. Fruit is very 
and beautiful. Will begin to ripen 
in a few weeks and will hang on the 
tree until frost if allowed to do so. 
Quality very good. Chabot, another one 
that I would not like to be without, will 
begin to ripen soon, and furnish good 
fruit for a long time; one of the freest 
from rot; bears young, abundantly and 
regularly, Very large, fair quality. Of 
course you want the Damson. You need 
it home and can always dispose of any 
surplus you may have at a fair profit. 
America and Apple fruited with us only 
© season. I can say that they are 
very promising and would recommend 
them for trial. 

Most of the plum trees on our grounds 
“re on peach roots, with a few exceptions. 
They do well on peach, and some better 
‘han on their own roots. The Damson does 
. do well on peach, it being one of the 

eptions, 

BUDDING.—It is a little early for dorm- 
int — but when there is much of 

io it is best to make an early start. 
stocks work fine now after the rain, 
‘nd with me, are just the right size (from 

© size of a lead pencil up). So I have 
" ided to begin now on pears and plums. 
‘ow of one nurseryman who usually 
its off his budding until about Oct. 1,and 
‘everal times was caught in a dry spell 
- cour to his sorrow that his stocks 
,,. hot work. Then he had to supply 
“— ustomers with trees which someone 
“se had growh, and thereby could not 
““arantee true to name. 
PEACH TREE BORER.—This is 
. = Ss the worst pest that the peach 
nai ay and nurseryman has to contend 

‘i. This insect is hard to keep in 
“a k, for the reason that it works out of 
x. 't, under the ground, and unless 
a for is not discovered. It will 

_ the whole year round if allowed to, 
makes it advisable to examine 
_ Often. Lime, ashes or tobacco dust 
2 yu on the base of trees are good pre- 
¥ 1 es, 

HE FLORENCE CRAB.—If there is 

crab better than a‘l the others it 
ey is the Florence. Trees are loaded 
: re with fruit that can not very 

_ © excelled in beauty and quality. 
Soing through the orchard a few days 
sichy .. Sought came to me as I caught 
oa °' @ tree of the Florence that noth- 
cae more desirab!e could be selected for 
lawn, and I shall surely plant one 

the lawn this fall. 
the... WEATHER.—We were favored on 
anne with a good, heavy shower, 

was much needed. In fact, it came 
oie = to insure the corn crop. It also 
berry & young plants in the new straw- 
Y beds a. good chance to root. All 
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crops are booming, and in many cases 
the weeds along with them. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, IIL 





HORTICULTURAL EXPEDIENTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The aiscus- 
son as to whether it would pay to p.ant 
orchard on the common farm owing to 
the plenitude of mere fruit land is unable 
to stagger the sense and conviction of 
the growers in touch with this progress- 
ing world. What is needed is the mode 
of preventing the death of a per cent of 
the trees after bearing age. These losses 
are from several causes, but the first and 
most fundamental to consider is so! and 
location. One apple orchard which died 
badly here last year is on apparently 
nice sandy loam in the bottom, twenty 
feet to water. This land is underla‘d by 
rawer and coarser sand. Th's aeroscopic 
degree of openness is inefficient to raise 
water and is otherwise unhealthy to 
plant life. 

Another lot of midd'e aged apple trees 
died badly, showing no apparent catse 
except being too close togetuer—20 feet. 
They should have had 30 feet at least or 
better, two rods; some prefer 4 feet. 
For trees which take ten years to bear 
perhaps the last named distance is re- 
quired, but for quick bearers like Mis- 
souri Pippin, I think it too much. Where 
trees are planted in lone rows or at most 
twe rows they will succeed some closer, 
but not so much so as is usually thought. 
Fruit trees have a greater share of the 
fine feeding roots close to the center 
than hedge trees. Gophers do ru’nous 
work cutting through the roots. I am 
going to plant my next in cages of heavy 
galvanized wire till I devise something 
better. What is two dollars expense to 
the loss of a tree that will bear ten 
bushels of fruit each year in its prime? 

A Too Close Planting.—The most 
successful peach orchard I saw in 
Kingman County was spaced but a 
single rod each way. They were in- 
tended to shade the entire ground. 
That much at full size was a bene- 
fit, but much closer would have 
spoiled thom. Mulch makes the roots of 
trees too shallow, but that would be all 
rght if the mulch did not dwindle away 
and desert them. So a “black sand’ un- 
derlaid by mellow red clay is ideal for 
fruit, and for most any other crop. lL 
find that peach trees, as well as others, 
do best on a pretty steep north side. The 
rise of the sap is more gradual and they 
sucker less in starting leaves and also 
set fruit buds better. This applies most 
in the land of the sunflower’s glory. 

Drouth fears were quieted by the hard 
rains of the third week of May. The 
18th, 18th and 20th of June summed up 
over four inches of rain here. An ad- 
dition of over an inch of water fell last 
Saturday night. We ha~ a good week 
for harvesting. The crop is fair but tain; 
fields are rapidly choking up with weeds. 
Prompt and persistent subjugation of 
weeds is unusually needed right now, 
as the wet earth is pushing them, and 
next year’s corn cropping capacity is 
worth pre-empting. The tired and used 
up condition of horses worked in --arvest 
is a fruitful source of foul land. The 
employment of laborers with teams at 
such a time is a capital idea. St'r clean 
and fast, not deep. 

Wichita, Kan. 
THE IMPERFECT DISTRIBUTION OF 

THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The value of 
the strawberry crop of the United States 
is something enormous. It has been esti- 
mated at $100,000,000 annua!ly. A large 
part of this is consumed by the producers, 
Still an immense quantity is grown for 
sale and shipped to market far or near. 
There is much congestion of the straw- 
berry crop on the great markets. Far too 
large a proportion of the crop goes to 
these markets and too little to the small- 
er markets. The result is, in the aggre- 
gate an immense loss to the grower. This 
could be avoided by better distribution. 
The fruit-shipping associations are do'ng 
much good in this line. They keep in 
daily touch with the chief markets of 
the country and distribute the shipments 
of their members in such a way that none 
of these markets shall be glutted and 
none left bare. 

Nevertheless this mode, 


G. W. KILLOUGH 





effective as it is 


within certain limits, reaches only the 
markets of the comparatively large 
places. The numberiess towns of the 


country are supplied at haphazard, if at 
all. The majority of them, if supplied 
at all, receive re-shipments of berries 
from the large markets. Such fruit is 
always more or less stale and scarce'y 
ever in a cond tion to promote the sale 
and use of the strawberry, which, when 
ripe and’fresh, is the most delicious and 
wholesome of fruits. Of course the grow- 
ers in the great strawberry districts 
where hundreds or thousands of acres are 
planted must dispose of their product by 
consignment to the great markets. But 
many growers are not so situated. They 
are scattered about through the different 
states, with various villages and towns 
near at hand. These villages and towns 
are actually or potentially large consum- 
ers of berries. The demand either exists 
or can be created. It will pay berry- 
growers well to cater to this trade and do 
their utmost to promote its growth. 

Such markets as these, being rarely 
glutted, prices are almost sure to be bet- 
ter than the larger markets. Then 
freight, commission and crates are saved, 
as a grower usually delivers and sells 
his own berries and gets back most of the 
erates. Another great advantage of this 
mode of selling is that first-elass fruit 
and first-class handling tells so much 
more than on the large markets, where 
the identity of one’s shipment is swal- 
lowed up in the great aggregate of ber- 
ries from all quarters. Selling near home, 
either in person or by means of an em- 
ployee, a grower can build up a regular 
line of customers which he can hold year 
after year, as long as he gives satisfac- 
tion. In my time I have seen some not- 
ab'e instances of what a diligent and 
industrious man may accomplish in this 
line. I have known men who failed in 
general farming, or rather were conduct- 
ing it at a loss, to gradually devote a part 
of their farm to fruit-growing, recover 
themselves and make money. Such men 
proceeded with judgment, enlarging their 
acreage as their experience and knowl- 
edge grew. 

The capacity of even one very fertile, 
perfectly cultivated acre to produce 
strawberries is almost incredible. I have 
known small, specially favored plants to 
bear at the rate of 20,000 quarts to the 
acre. This, it is hardly necessary to say, 
was under very exce!lent conditions. No 
such yield could be depended on even with 
the richest soil and best cultivation. But 
5,000 quarts to the acre is easily within 





the range of the probable. A 
man with even one acre of such berries 


needs only a fair market to clear a good 
deal of money therefrom. Even at 5c @ 
quart his profit would be large. But let 
him not be tco eager to make it a'l. Let 
him make it all if he can, but let him pro- 
ceed about it with wisdom. Let him ex- 
pand gradually, paying as he goes, and 
remembering that the race is not always 
to the swift, but oftenest to the diligent 
and persistent. A hare once pitted him- 
self against a tortoise and got beat. If 
the records were more complete we wou d 
doubtless find that more hares have been 
beaten by tortoises than we ever dreamed, 
Kittrell, N. C oO. W. BLACKNALL, 


EVOLUTION OF TRUCK FARMING. 





Rail Refrigerator Service. 
Il. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I outlined 
in a general way in my letter last week 
the transition which has occurred in the 
handling and marketing of perishable 
farm products during the past twenty 
years. This communication I will de- 
vote to a brief description of the incep- 
tion system and methods at present in use 
for transportation of per'shable farm pro- 
ducts by rail from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, without a'teration in 
quality, freshness or condition, however 
radical the climate changes may be to 
which the products are subject in transit. 

Prior to the introduction of existing 
methods of refrigeration or cold storage 
transit many of your readers will remem- 
ber the early and abortive efforts which 
were made to haul perishable products in 
ordinary box-cars, iced up in summer and 
packed with straw in winter, also wire- 
gauze screens to ventilate certain pro- 
ducts. They will a'so remember the trou- 
ble, loss and annoyance caused by damage 
from deterioration of the shipments aris- 
ing from excess of heat or cold, improper 
ventilation, cinders, dust, etc., which not 
only restricted long-distance shipments, 
but made it very unpleasant, unsatisfac- 
tory and unprofitable to handle perish- 
able goods even for short distances. 

Method after method was resorted to, 
each an improvement upon the other, 
but it remained for the American Re- 
frigerator Transit Co. to successful'y 
surmount every obstacle and practically 
solve the difficult problem. This com- 
pany is the pioneer of the refrigerator 
transit business for carrying successfully 
mixed perishable freight by rail. A bene- 
ficent effect upon the markets was the 
inevitable result of this new and va‘uable 
carrying agent, which commanded the at- 
tention of merchants, producers and 
shippers all over the country. The intro- 
duction of their improved refrigerator 
car opened up new avenues of trade and 
stimulated the fruit-growers and truck- 
farmers to extend the range under culti- 
vation. It exerted a healthy influence 
upon the markets of the country by the 
facility with which perishable packages 
were placed in good condition on the 
sta'ls of the retailers and the advanced 
prices paid for them by the consumer. 
It saved thousands of dollars to the pro- 
ducer and shipper in the matter of loss 
by decay or rot and put a large percent- 
age of profit in their pockets. 

An ordinary refrigerator car cannot suc- 
cessfully carry mixed perishable products. 
Therefore a brief description of an im- 
proved A. R. T. Co.'s car may be inter- 
esting, as these are unquestionably the 
best-arranged and most perfectly equip- 
ped car in this service. 

DESCRIPTION OF CAR.—These cars 
are constructed upon scientific principles, 
equipped with all modern appliances, in- 
c:uding air-brakes, etc. The car is the 
usual length and pattern. The inner lin- 
ing is composed of cottonwood and the 
wall is of hard pine. Between the wall 
and lin'ng is a dead-air space of three 
inches in thickness. This air space is di- 
vided into compartments by means of pa- 
per partitions, The entrance to the car 
is on the side, midway, the door being on 
hinges, which fit tight, narrow rubber 
strips being used for the exclusion of air. 
The ice-bunkers are placed at either end 
of the car, with a capacity of several 
tons of ice, and receive their supply 
through the roof, the air being excluded 
by means of a tight'y fitting plug. There 
is a pan beneath each bunker for the 
dripping water, and below this is what is 
called the overflow vat, to which is at- 
tached an ingenious little tube which 
prevents the passage of air while the sur- 
plus water is being discharged. 

A ton of ice will last during an ordinary 
run of 250 miles. The supply of ice is 
regulated according to the vagaries of the 
temperature. In the winter there is a 
small percentage of ice consumed. Owing 
to the peculiar construction of the car, it 
is rendered impenetrable by frost. The 
roof of the car is of peculiar construc- 
tion, and recently patented. It is double 
and carefully covered on the interior with 
asphalt, with a free air passage beneath 
it of about two inches in depth, extend- 
ing the width of the car, from the bunk- 
ers to nearly the center of the car. The 
cold air produced in the _ ice-bunkers 
waves along the floor and drives the hot 
or humid air through what are known as 
flumes back into the bunkers, and thus a 
constant circulation of the cold current 
is maintained. The uti ity of this arrange- 
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ment is apparent when it is stated that 
so certain and liable is it in operation 
that the company guarantees shippers 
against any loss by use of their service. 

The car is amply protected against dust 
or foul volatile matter, which insures 
every article to go through with a fresh, 
clean, attractive app@arance, greatly en- 
hancing its merchantable value. 

METHOD OF HANDLING BUSINESS. 
—One of the most important features is 
the guarantee bill of lading, which insures 
shippers against loss, from whatever 
cause.. 

The A. R. T. Co. is the only company 
in the United States that has adopted 
this system, and it has been found to 
operate to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, On every line of railroad where 
its service is in existence, cach agent or 
employe designated by it is constituted 
an inspector of all goods consigned to 
the charge of the cOMpany at this par- 
ticular point. The most exacting and dis- 
criminating care is exerc'sed in this in- 
spection. By the ordinary method the 
earrier is not responsible for any dam- 
age that may be sustained in the trans- 
portation of this class of freight, and 
upon a cursory examination all pack- 
ages are permitted to go through as re- 
ceived, provided their outward condition 
has a satisfactory appearance. Under the 
bill of lading issued by the A. R. T. Co. 
the company assumes absolute risk And 
responsibility, and in self-protection, one- 
tenth of the packages received are opened 
and critically examined by a competent 
inspector to ascertain if they are in good 


condition and properly packed. This ex- 
amination proving satisfactory, they are 
put in the car, and the company, at once 


the custodian, holds itself liable for safe 
delivery to point of destination. In order 
ta obviate difficulty and confusion in the 
reception of freight, the A. R. T. Co. has 
adopted an ingenious system of tickets 
for use by the shippers. They are denom- 
inated dray tickets. When freight is for- 
warded under the guarantee system, at- 
tached to the special clause of instruc- 
tions is a yel'ow ticket. When packages 
go forward the ordinary way a white tick- 
et serves to instruct the drayman as to 
the disposition to be made of them. 

The business of shipping perishabie 
products has been reduced to a science, 
proving advantageous both to the man- 
agement and its patrons. 

SMALL SHIPMENTS.—The A. R. T. 
Co. handle freight in less than car-load 
lots. Under this system a tub of butter, 
a case of eggs or sma!l package of any 
description is as carefully handled and 
as properly packed in the refrigerator car 
as would be the stowing of a full car- 
load, and is carried to its destination, if 
‘aa through car, without disturbance. 
at Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago 
this company has elegant and commodi- 
ous cold storage facilities for receiving 


and trans-shipping perishable freight, 
also holding it pending delivery to the 
consignee without appreciable change of 
temperature. 

Freight in carload lots can be shipped 
to any railroad station in the United 
States, and daily through cars are run 
between all principal points for broken 
shipments. To the dairyman, the farmer 


of limited means and the small fruit and 
truck producer, this system must neces- 
sarily prove of incalculable benefit, as it 
opens to them every available avenue to 
the best markets in al! sections of the 
country, whether the shipment pass in 
transition through the torrid heat of the 
southern clime or the frigid weather of 
the north, under the guarantee system 
of the A. R. T. Co. it arrives at its des- 
tination in an absolutely fresh and sound 
condition. 

A number of the large railroads are 
now adopting and equipping refrigerator 
transit service for mixed perishable pro- 
ducts. But the American Refrigerator 
Transit Co. was the pioneer in the busi- 
ness, has the largest and best equipped 
plant; are the only public carr‘ers in this 
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guarantee bills of 
perishable products 
They are independent, and ship all over 
the country. But being a St. Louis con- 


cern, with a perfect local service in ter- 
| 


country who 
lading for mixed 


issue 


jritory tributory to that city, their stand- 
fing and facilities are of more interest to 
l your readers than that of any other 
| line. They started in 1881 with a few hun- 
dred cars, and are to-day operating ove! 
}6,000 cars, and adding to that number all 
ithe time. An out‘ine of the deve'opment 


jof their business is practically a history 


jof the development of the nat onal aspect 


which the growth of small fruits, garden 
| truck and other perishable products have 
jassumed in recent years in south and 
|west. I shall devote my next to the 
|freight statistics of the business of the 


|A. R. T which is the best and most 
reliable source of information relative to 
recent deve'opment of this industry in the 
‘southwest, and I venture to predict tuat 
the enormous proportions and phenom- 
enal growth of this business will surprise 
many of your readers. 
THOMAS LAWSON. 


Co., 


THE ONION CROP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
of this crop is an extensive one, 
treat it thoroughly would consume many 
times the space here permissible. In this 
I will try to cover light'y the essential 
points. The soil must be rich and well 
supplied with plant food, having been 
brought up by years of manuring and 
high cultivation. I do not mean by this 
that you must necessarily spend years in 
preparing to begin raising onions, but 
to obtain the best results the land must 
previously have been brought up to a 
high standard of fertility and cultiva- 
tion. Cover the ground thoroughly with 
good stable manure, free from too much 
coarse bedding. Then plow well, and 
be sure to plow all the trash under. Now 
pulverize the ground. Don't be afraid of 
getting it too fine, and if you have some 
good, fine manure, free from seeds, work 
it in we!l while pulverizing. You can use 
hog or hen manure, wood ashes or almost 
any commercial fertilizer. The object of 
this is to give young plants an early, 
quick start. This is very essential to the 
crops. Next is the seed. Too great care 
cannot be taken in getting good, strong 
seed. Get your seed of some reliable 
seedsman. Try its germinating powers, 
and if not O. K, discard it. Onions should 
be drilled as soon as the ground can be 
fitted in the spring. In this respect it 
would be wise, where practical, to plow 


The subject 
and to 


the ground in the fall previous and 
thoroughly surface; drain the ground. 
Onions cannot stand water over them 
Sow them as early as the ground can 


be worked in the spring, drilled thinly, 
possibly a seed every two inches and the 
rows eighteen inches apart. When they 
get about five inches high, thin out to 
four or five inches apart. We sometimes 
transp!ant a few for table use. For field 
culture it would take too much time and 
trouble. As fast as the weeds come hoe 
them down, or in field culture, use the 
weeder. Constantly stir the soil and keep 
them growing. 

The early sown onion is the one to be 
most relied upon, especially when bl'ght, 
mildew or rust affects the crop,as it often 
does. As to the varieties, the grower 
must determine by the market and cli- 
mate. Next, after hoeing the crop grown, 
comes the care of same. They should be 
pulled as soon after the tops die as con- 
venient, when the ground is dry. Take at 
once to sheds and spread so the air can 
pass through them freely. Sheds should 
be constructed so that they can be closed 
at nights and damp days, but have a 
good ventilation. Onions must not be 
heaped when curing. They should be left 
in sheds where cured until danger of 
frost and then removed to dry cel'ars 
unt'l the crop is disposed of. Anyone 
wishing directions for a good crate can 
have same by sending me two two-cent 
stamps. B. P. WAGNER, 

La Belle, Mo. 


A CORRECTION. 








In the article on Solanum rostratum in 
the RURAL WORLL for July 16 there 
occurs a misprint. The description of the 
flower should read as follows: ‘The flow- 


ers are of a pure yellow color and, in 
some ways, much resemble those of the 
potato. They are not symmetrical, how- 
ever, as in the potato, the two lower 
lobes of the corolla being extended. The 
stamens are similar to those of the po- 
tato, but one of them is much larger 
than the others and is very much curved 
upwards.” 


HORTICULTURAL 


NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
night and Saturday morning we had a 
fine soaking rain. Now we employ our 
time in transplanting strawberry plants. 
Sma!! fruits the past season were almost 
a complete failure with us. No peaches in 
this section. Apples about one-fourth of 
an average yield. Ben Davis, Winesap, 
M. B. Twig, Penn, Red Streak, Jonathan 
and Lawver are the apples that show the 
most fruit this year. 

I see one of your correspondents reports 
cherries dying from effects of last year’s 
drouth. With us, pears, plumbs and cher- 
ries were but little affected by last year’s 
drouth. The shot-hole fungus has been 
getting its work on tne cherry trees for 
the past five or six years, with the re- 
su't that the trees are dead or dying very 
fast. Out of 100 trees I had planted, this 
fungus had killed avcut one-half of them 
and seriously injured the balance before I 
knew what was the matter. Two years 
ago I commenced spraying them with 
bordeaux mixture, used in dust form and 
applied with Liggett's Dry Powder Gun. 
Now I have about the only healthy cherry 
trees in this section. A. J. D. 

Cole Co., Mo. 


Last Friday 


ORCHARD CULTIVATION. 





I have followed fruit-growing as an 
avocation for twenty years, writes a cor- 
respondent in a Nebraska exchange. I 
have grown fruit in Iowa, Northern Ne- 
braska and Northwest Missouri, but never 
before did I raise such a crop of fine ber- 
ries as I am now putting on t e market. 
Considering the fact that there is only 
one-third of a crop of strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries reported for th's 
year, I am proud of my fine crop. 

I credit the continuous and thorough 
cultivation of last year for this result. 
During July and August of that year I 
kept the surface loose and clear of weeds. 
I do not cultivate over four inches deep, 
but no weeds are allowed to grow. I 
never cult'vate after a rain until the sur- 
face is dry. I am not afraid of August 
cultivation hurting an orchard, if the cul- 
tivat'on was begun early in the spring 
and kept up, causing a continuous growth. 

Many a fruit crop has been lost by neg- 
lecting the orchard, until late in the sea- 
son, and then plowing it. Sometimes this 
‘s done with a stirring plow. This starts 
a late growth, wh'ch the freezing of an 
ordinary winter will injure, if not kill. 
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CABBAGE WORMS 








killed by using Hammond’s SLUG SHOT. 
Used extensively for 22 years as a reliable 
and safe remedy for insects. Sold e 
Seed Dealers. Send for pamphlet, SLUG 


er a tr 
SHOT and its uses, to B. HAMMOND, Fishkill on Hudson, N, Y. 











The Apiary 


HONEY CROP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Up to date 
(July 22) the yield of honey all over the 
country has been almost an entire failure, 
Many colonies would have perished by 
starvation if they had not been fed. Rain 
washed out po'tlen and nectar from the 
flowers, and the weather has been too 
cool for white clover to secrete it. 

Pasture for bees in Illinois is yearly 
becoming less. Land is too valuable to 
grow wild flowers, and wet places are 
tiled. Where the plow and reaper go 
there is no chance for the bee. Where an 
aplary is located near water courses they 


may yet gather fall honey. When the 
water recedes the land may produce a 
crop of Polygonum, Spanish Needle, 


Asters and other honey-producing flowers. 

Our bees were gathering to-day from 

sweet clover. It may rain to-morrow. 

Peoria, Ill. MRS. L. HARRIS. 

THE BEE-KEEPER MUST 
KNOW. 


WHAT 


Is a theoretical knowledge necessary In 
bee culture? You often meet people who 
tell you that the teachers of agricultrure 
or the writers on this subject are not 
practical men; that their theories are ab- 
solutely useless and that the men who can 


so finely discourse on the best manner to 
grow potatoes, for instance, cou'd not 
raise a potato with their own hands. 


This is all a mistake, 
are certainly many theorists who are 
not practical, most practical results are 
all achieved from theoretical reasonings, 
followed by practice, writes C, P. Dadant 


and although there 


in “Prairie Farmer.’ So it is in bee cul- 
ture. You may think it entire’'y unnec- 
essary to know that a bee has four wings 
and six legs, and your bees will harvest 


just as much honey if you cannot tell a 


drone from a worker bee, as if you had 
studied Cheshire by lamplight and had 
counted the hairs on the chin of a bee 
with a microscope. But you cannot ex- 
pect to take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities in the management of an apiary 
unless you take pains to post yourself on 


the domesticated 
labors you expect to 


history of 
whose 


the natural 
beings from 
derive some profits. 

When you examine your bees in 
spring you must be able at the very first 
gance to discover whether they have 
a queen or not. A queenless hive soon 
dwindles down to naught because the 
queen, being the mother, there is no 
hatching of young to replace the decrepit 
and fast disappearing elders. If you do 
not know that the worker bee lives but 
a few months at most, you will be unable 
to understand why the orphan colony 
soon sees its bees replaced by all-devour- 
ing moths. If you cannot recognize at a 
gance the difference between a drone 
comb and a worker comb you will be un- 
able to judge whether your hive is not 
too plentiful'y supplied with the former, 
in which case the constantly hatching 
broods of these lazy consumers would de- 
vour the surplus which you should right- 
fully expect for yourself. 

If you do not know that the bees build 
their brood combs usual'y at the distance 
of about 1 7-16 inches apart from center 
to center, you may try to supply your 
movable frame hives with frames too 
close together or too far apart, which will 
make the movable hive an immovable 
hive, as far-as it is possible to make it. 
If you do not know that the bees are in 
the habit of coating every part of their 
hive with a gummy substance, which 
they harvest from the sap of several 
kinds of resinous trees, and which gum 
serves as a shield against the inroads 
of many enemies, you wil! be in danger 
of trying to devise a lot of useless inven- 


the 


tions, in the way of hive appliances, 
such as drawers, hinged doors, close-fit- 
t'ng frames, etc., which the bees will 


render entirely useless by sticking them 
ali over with a glossy coat of this pro- 
pois, which will glue these fixtures as 
fast to the hive as if they had been fast- 
ened there with an abundance of cement- 
coated nails. 

If you do not know that the honey bee 
learns the location of its home, once for 
all, and that in flying away after honey 
it always, after the first time, plunges 
out without looking behind, you will be 
apt to lose many bees in transporting your 
hives injudicious'y from one spot to an- 
other, without taking pains to make 
known to the bees the fact that their 
location is changed, and that they must 
“look around” before leaving home next 
time. 

If you do not know how the bees can 
raise a queen from a worker egg properly 
cared for, how you can thus supply your 
queenless colonies with easily ra‘sed 
queens, you will be likely to lose many 
hives from this cause alone. But it is 


FARMS. 


Farm of 160 Acres 


To rent for dairy purposes, in the heart of the great 
lead < of Ls rancois county, Mo., one and one- 
om town; good roads. Finest nny 
in the west; “eight —— population of town 
within four m A fine opportunity for right 
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R, Elvins, Mo. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and ‘Premium Flat 
Datch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,008, 


| TOMATO PLANTS. 


| Best early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
| EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 
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A highly improved Farm of 187 acres, 2 miles 























from county seat on turnpike. A bargain for some- 
one. For description in partieular oat! on oF write 
Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. 
| COLORADO FARMS 
$10 to Terms to suit purchaser. 


re. 
Grain, Mitafte and and Sugar Beet Lands and plenty of 
water. rite to-day for full descriptive and il- 
lustrated printed matter on the beautiful and fer- 
tile San Luis Valley Farms, where failure of crops 
has never been known. chance of a lifetime 
for every farmer. Printed matter FREE. 
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useless to multiply the examples. Let it 
suffice to say that in no business more 
than bee culture is it necessary to read 
and get up-to-date information. These 
points of knowledge which we can get 
with a few hours of study in technical 
books have been gathered slowly, one at a 


time, and sometimes with many previous 
errors, hundreds of observers, whose add- 
ed knowledge has been handed down for 
hundreds of years, The only reason why 
progress in all branches is going so fast 
nowadays is that every one is enabled to 
gather information on any subject with 





only a little study. So, friend reader, if 
you have bees, and do not have a bee 
book, do not delay, but get one and read 


The information you will get will re- 


it. 
| you many times for the investment. 


pay 


CE 


BEES AND , PULLENIZATION, 





Hay and Straw Bailer. 


Lightest, Strongest, Cheapest. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, 





Experiments made with trees in bloom, 
covered with mosquito netting to keep the 
bees away, have showed that the fruit set 
as well as that on adjoining trees to 
which the bees were allowed to go freely, 
but when it had reached the stage where 
it usually began to develop the seed it 
began to fall, and not a fruit ripened. 
This is more noticeable on stone fruit 
than on apples and pears, because the 
latter are more often self-pollenized by 
the wind than the stone fruits, and be- 
cause the demand upon their “vital en- 
ergy"’ is not as great to produce the 
smaller seeds as that required to pro- 
duce the stones of the peach and plum. 

Whether a transfer of pollen is or is not 
needed to produce a seedless fruit like the 
Navel orange, we cannot say, as we never 
saw them growing and have seen no data 
upon that subject, but we suspect that, 
having no seeds, nature has provided 
some other method by which they would 
have perpetuated the species without 
seed, possibly by a sprout that might have 
started from that projection that we call 
the navel, from which it takes its name, 
when the fruit fell to the ground and de- 
eayed. We say we have no knowledge 
upon this question, but it would be an- 
alogous to the growing of the pineapple 
or the hanana without seed. 


DICK?S ssrre since. 


For booklet, with fall information, address 
WM. KOENING & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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October 7-8.—Shorthorns, J. 8S. McIntosh, 
Kansas City. 

October 1.—Wm. 
Peland Chinas. 

Ociober 2.—J. F. 
Meadville, Mo. 


Plummer, Barclay, Kas., 


Smith, Poland Chinas, at 


October 2.—Roy E. Cable, Mexico, Mo. 
October 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, Ww. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 


November 20-21.—North Missouri Combin- 


}much of the 
{is expended in their efforts to rid them- 


|selves of these tormentors, 





jon full 


land that the 


jlittle value 


ation Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 
November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 
November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 
November 13.—Combination sale Berk- | 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. | 
November 13.—Purdy Bros., Shorthorns, 


at Harris, Mo. 


jto lighten the 


ach so that the digestive fluids may 
readily permeate it, and to retain the 
‘food in the digestive tract a normal 


; will 


| 


November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 
November 4.—Chenault Toad, Fayette, | 

Mo. . 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stew- | 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. | 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 2.—W. E. Robinson, Fairport, 
Mo., at South Omaha. 


December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 


see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., Milford, 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kas. 


December 16.—F. 
Milford, Kas. 
December 10.—T. 
Kansas City. 
December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

December 4-5.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords, Chicago. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas, 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 13.—Minnis & Hart, Edinburg, III. 

Sept. 2, 1902.—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and har- 
ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 

Oct, 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 


M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 


H. Pugh, Herefords, 
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| consumption 


food-energy of the animals 


and especial- 


ly is this the case with the external 
pests. 


VALUE OF CLOVER HAY 
FATTENING STEERS. 


THE FOR 


Dean of the Agricul- 
College, Columbia, Mo. | 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: With cattle 
feed it is usually considered to 
be a matter of comparatively small im- 
portance just what sort of roughness is 
supplied. Both the practical man and 
the teacher have assumed that essen- 
tially all the gain made in the full feed- 
ing period must come from the grain, 
small amount of rough- 
ness eaten under such circumstances has 
except in a mechanical way 
mass of food in the stom- 


length of time. In short, to facilitate the 
digestion of the grain and keep the ani- 
mals from scouring. It is in a general 
way assumed that one sort of roughness 





well as another, and in fact many feed- 
ers when using corn with the husk on— 
“snapped corn’’’—give their cattle 
hay, relying upon the husk and cob for 
the necessary roughness. Other feeders 
have a notion that cattle on full feed 
will eat too much roughness if given a 
very palatable hay, and that this large 
of roughness will have a 
tendency to depress the grain consump- 
tion, and that slower gains will be the 
result. Again, the notion prevails in 
some quarters that the roughness con- 
sumption should be limited usually to 
two light feeds per week during the 
last 40 to 60 days of the feeding period, 
so as to feed off the large paunch 
what the feeder calls the “hay belly.” 
That there is the greatest possible di- 
versity of opinion, however, on these 
points among our most experienced and 
cattle feeders, is very ap- 
parent from the results of an inquiry 
sent by the Experiment Station to sev- 
eral thousands of the leading feeders in 
Missouri, Iowa and Illinois, some time 
ago. The replies show these men to 


or 


November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, jhave had an average experience in feed- 
Kan. ling cattle of approximately 20 years 
November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, | each, and that they had fed and marketed 
Kan. a total of something over two million 
November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kan. | cattle. It is assumed, therefore, that 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. jthey represent the most mature judg- 


Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 

Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
8en, Roscoe, Ill. 

Aug. 8, 192.—Combination sale, 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 17, 1902—Combination 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1902—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas 


State Fair 


October 22. 1902—-Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 
Springfield, Ill. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., Law- 


rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 19022—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, IIl.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

HOLSTEINS. 

April 22, 193.—Clarence F. Hunt, second 
annual sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 
August 27-28.—American Hereford Breed- 


sale 


ers’ Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Week of Iowa State Fair. 
September 2-3. — American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Hamline, Minn. 


Week of Minnesota State Fair. 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

ANGUS, GAILOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 
September 10-12.—Mid-Missouri Combina- 
tion Sale Co., in connection with the 


| these 





ment of the cattle feeding belt. 
ply to the question as to what rough- 
ness they preferred for cattle on full 
feed in winter and if they allowed them 
to eat all they would or restricted the 
amount, a very great difference of opin- 
ion was shown. On many points con- 
nected with beef making, inquired about 
at the same time, there was a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion, showing that 
men working under widely differ- 
circumstances had reached practi- 
cally the same conclusions. But in the 
matter of the kind of roughness, the 
preference covered every sort from 
“whatever was convenient” to sheaf 
oats, and includes timothy straw, timo- 
thy hay, wheat, oats, rye, barley and 
flax straw, millet, sorghum, Kaffir fod- 
der, corn fodder clover, cowpeas, al- 
falfa hay, etc., or a combination of 
these. A comparatively few considered 
clover, cowpeas or alfalfa any better 
than timothy, and some condemned 
these hays on account of their laxative 
effect and their supposed tendency to 
scour the cattle. Others emphasized 
very strongly the importance of fur- 
nishing the best quality of roughness, 
and these usually preferred a variety 
which included clover, cowpeas, or al- 
falfa hay, and generally a combination 
of these with good corn fodder and per- 
haps access to a straw stack, and an oc- 
casional feed of sheaf oats or oat hay, 
maintaining that the appetite of the 
Steer in this direction should be care- 
fully considered, that only the best qual- 
ity should be offered, and that clover, 
cowpeas or alfalfa and sheaf oats should 
be the basis of the roughness with the 
others for the sake of a change. 

It is very clear from this diversity of 
opinion, either that the kind or quanti- 
ty of roughness is of comparatively lit- 
tle consequence in full feeding, or that 
there is great need of some careful ex- 
perimental work along this line to ascer- 
tain what value roughness has and 
what kind and amounts will give the 
best results. 

The Missouri Experiment Station be- 
gan investigating this subject in 1896 
with yearling cattle wintered strong, 
and the results were so strikingly favor- 
able to the clovers that 


In re- 


ent 





gle trial. 


In another trial when cowpea hay was 


compared with timothy for two-year-old | ; 


steers on full feed of shelled corn, from 


December 16th, 189%, to April 14th, 1900, 
the results were as follows: 

TIMOTHY LOT. 
Shelled corn eaten............-0s05- 9,331 Ibs. 


Timothy hay 
Total gain per | 


In 


eaten 





Oe cccccccscccccccce 


|Average daily gain per steer..... 1.69 Ibs 
Grain required to make a pound 

OE BIR. 5 ncn de | cntvebevessensererios 11.6 Ibs 
Gain made per bushel of corn.... 4,81 Ibs. 

COWPEA LOT. 

| Shelled COFN CALED.......cccccccces 10,582 Ibs. 
|}Cowpea hay eaten.............+.++ 3,662 lbs. 
Total gain per lot.............se00. 1,257 Ibs 
Average daily gain per steer.... 2.64 lbs. 
Grain required to make a pound 

GE OER. cerccndicrdrcscrigasscosceun 8.3 Ibs, 
Gain per bushel of corn.......... 6.69 Ibs. 


this trial the substitution of cow- 


pea hay for timothy made an increased 


gain of .% of a 
or practically 57 


yer steer, 


A similar trial just closed at the Illi- 


nois Experiment 
was compared w 


pound daily p 
per cent. 
Station, in whi 


ith timothy, 


ch clover 


the results 
|fully confirm ours, and it may be safely 
accomplish this purpose about a8 |concluded that even with steers on full 


feed the kind of roughness given exerts 
a profound influence upon the rate and 
This conclusion is ful- 


NO 'economy of gain. 
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tates. 
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practicability 
|southern states supplying any consider- 


they 


same 


as 


the 


ly supported by a much longer series of 
experiments made by us with yearling 
eattle on half feed, which will be re- 
ferred to in a subsequent article. 

Be Continued.) 


UCTION. | 
recurring rumors that 


some of the large packing concerns of 
about to establish farms in 


Alabama, 


with cassava and 
lend current 


better calculated for Southern Florida— 
the paspalum for the upper counties. 
ara has to be planted thick and woven 
| nto a mat to reduce its stems to an eat- 
jable slenderness. Both these invaluable 
|grasses are very tolerant of water; the 
Para will endure complete submergence, 
even under salt water, for a good many 
days. it can pe mown three times a 
year, and, on muck or hammock lands, 
will furnish ome or two tons of cured 
hay per cutting. 

The Bermuda requires rich soil to pro- 
duce a growth worth mowing; its great 
excellence is as a permanent pasture. It 
is one of the most wonderful plants on 
earth a special providence for this south- 
ern country. Under complete neglect it 
slowly dies, and is supplanted by the 
paspalum or by broomsedge. But under 
plowing it flourishes exceedingly. Turn 
it over ten inches deep to-day, and it 
will come riglit through the furrow slice, 
and in a month be thicker than ever. 
You may pasture it all summer—cattle 
are extremely fond of it—and in the 
fall turn it over, sow rye, cut a good 
crop in the spring, and pasture the Ber- 
muda again all summer. It enriches the 
land almost like a legume, and it woud 
not deteriorate much, if any, under this 
regimen. The Florida farmers call this 
“a revolving pasture.’ Energetic farm- 
ers will raise truck in Bermuda grass, 
fighting it hard, and get a good, paying 
crop, then pasture it for six months after 
|the truck is harvested. 





| JUDICIOUS CORN FEEDING. 
| 





That good may proceed from evil, in 
|}some instances at least, seems to be 
surely shown by results noticeable from 
lessened corn feeding during the past 
year. From Ohio we learn that cholera 
has been wonderfully slight among hogs 
whereas that disease has been the bane 


inter- |of swine breeders annually. From many 
rable ob- |other parts of the corn belt comes simi- 
of the |lar reports, while calf cholera has been 


of the phanerogamic 
vegetation of Texas, and only 8 per cent 
though of course 
approximations. 
of the Southern United States,” 
Chapman enumerates 199 species and va- 
indigenous to tue 
which would be about 
5% per cent of the total native vegeta- 
I am confident that 
Florida, if isolated, would show a higher 
and 
“The principal 
influencing the number 
jot graminaceous species appears to be 
the amount of moisture. 


low 


is only in 
become | 


Florida is emphatically a grassy state— 
so far as her thin lands are capable of 
supporting grass. 
bution of the few species of wire-grass— 
so nearly alike that they are by farmers 
little exactness into two 
s"’ and “flat wire grass’’ 
—reduces her percentage of species to ar 
extent which does injustice to her gram- 
while counting at 
with more 
four-fifths 
immense 


universal distri- 


state. 
nk fairly 


alongside the aboriginal prairie grasses | 


This wire grass has a saurian immo- 
and persistency; 
socks doubtless stand to-day where they 
stood before the Seminole whoop was an- 
Swered by the white man’s rifle; 


But this saurian type of vegetation is 
slowly being supplanted by higher forms 
that wait in the footsteps of civiliza- 
the neighborhood 
roads for miles through the thin, park- 
like forests; follow the turpentine roads; 
follow the broader cattle trails. 

Sward of the paspalum 
later experi- creeps over the surface, carpeting the 


In _ his 


tus- 


dying 
: leaden-green and 
growing again after the annual winter 
“burn,” vividly green and as washy as a 

It has the salamander t 
hardiness of the pines, which never per- 
in a fire except when, 
Seminole era, a “rough” was allowed to 
when, if 
the flames 
would sometimes leap to the tops of the 
trees, sixty or seventy feet high. But 
even this would not restrain for more 
irre- 


in the 


far less troublesome than usual. We 


able proportion of the beef and mutton |can but attribute the general health of 
consumed in the United States has al- |swine and young calves to the fact that 
ways been held to be the scarcity of |the prolonged drouth made corn a, scarce 
grass in this section, says S. Powers in |commodity where it was wont to be 
‘Country Gentfeman.” In his ‘“‘Geo- |plentiful and the main standby of the 
graphical Botany,” De Candolle states |farmer in feeding. We have noticed 
that the gramineae constitute 12 per |that calf cholera (scours) is always most 





prevalent and most fatal where cows of 
| the beef breeds were heavily fed upon 
leorn during pregnancy and that the dis- 
ease tended to subside when the corn 
\feeding was stopped and bran and 
ground oats substituted along with hay 
and fodder. From the latter observation 
we therefore incline to the supposition 
that unusual infrequency of scours this 
spring is to be attributed largely to the 
fact that pregnant cows were not as 
usual stuffed with corn and otherwise 
pampered but had to rough it, compara- 
\tively, on spare diet of a mixed charac- 
iter. In other words, they were main- 
tained in a more natural manner than 
usual and in fair rather than fat con- 
|dition. The result would be to nourish 
ja healthy foetus and bring it into the 
world hardy in constitution rather than 
puny and weakly. Further, the milk 
supply would be less rich than usual, 
henge less likely to derange the digestive 
appdratus of the youngsters. 

We shall not, of course, assert that cli- 
matic influences may not have had a 
share in the change which has come over 
the Stock bitsiness so far as the two dis- 
eases mentioned are concerned, for that 
may well» be. Dry weather may have 
|dried up germs ‘or destroyed them whol- 
ily. ‘Places that were unhealthy in moist 
seasons may havégm dry weather be- 
| come wholesomesarid safes**It remains 
certain, however, that natural feeding 
has ‘had more to do with the health of 
swine and calves ‘than all other influ- 
ences concerned and@ there is in this fact 
a lesson which stockmen would do wei 
to remember and profit by in future op- 
erations. a 
coming corn crop promises to be 
up tb an average and there is abundance 
of all sorts: of fodder crops so that 
feed! will doubtless be plentiful the com- 
ing winter. This is well, but trouble is 
bound to follow its too lavish use. There 
will ‘be a tendency on the part of many 
kind stock owners to make up to their 
beasts the enforced spare feeding of last 
winter. Corn will be apt to find its way 
into the hog pens and yards in lavish 
manner and pregnant sows will be given 
their, fill and more of corn. All of th's 
will be injudicious kindness and result in 
disappointment. Breeders of swine are 
deginni 





food; when fed at the right time, but 
that! it is «not perfectly; calculated . to 
supply all of the requirements of a 


growing animal. It x ‘@ fattening food, 
forming heat but not ig the pro- 








ing to learn that corn is a grand- 


with grease and prove unprofitable as 
breeders; it is a common cause of young 
heifers not coming in heat. But why 
lengthen the category? Enough said if 
we but lead readers to give the matter 
the consideration it deserves.—Live Stock 
Report. 
TEXAS FEVER AMONG CATTLE. 
Springfield, Ill, July 2.—Doctor Tif- 
fany, State Veterinarian, returned to-day 
from Stronghurst, Henderson County, 
where he had been investigating diseases 
of cattle. He found that sixty-one head 
of native Missouri cattle shipped from 
that State and sold to various parties 
at Stronghurst, were suffering from Tex- 
as fever, and that nineteen had died. 
Doctor Tiffany believes that the cars 
were infected and that the disease will 
spread. The cattle dealer is pronounced 
innocent of any knowledge that the cat- 
tle had fever when he shipped them. 
{There is no Texas fever in Missouri. 
Missouri cattle are amply protected by 
quarantine and the cars mentioned in 
above dispatch were evidently not dis- 
infected properly and this criminal neg- 
ligence on the part of whoever is respon- 
sible is the cause of the outbreak.—Ed.] 


CATTLE-RAISING STIMULATED. 





A cattle dealer, member of the Phila- 
delphia Live Stock Association, tells the 
“Ledger” that farmers of Lancaster and 
Lebanon Counties now realize there is 
money in cattle-raising and are turning 
to it. They have been keeping track 
of market prices and are asking $7 a hun- 
dred on the farm, some of them holding 
out for even higher figures. Lancaster 
County cattle are at their very best now. 
On the hoof they are bringing $7.40 and 
$7.50 a hundred, and farmers are getting 
the best of that price. Those figures are 
from $1,to $1.25 better than a year ago. 
“It does not take much reflection to 
convince persons that there is something 
in cattle raising when prices are that 
much higher. The hay crop is not very 
good, but corn is promising. With a 
good corn crop there is all kinds of 
money in cattle for the farmer, and he 
realizes it, too. I think next year will 
see as manly cattle raised in this state 
as ever were raised.” 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDs. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Bue] Company. 





CATTLE.—Receipts in native division 
continue light and quality common. 
There were no strictly choice or fancy 
grades on sale. Had there been any good 
to choice fat steers here prices would 
have ruled fully steady. Bulk of beef 
steers in native division show a decline 
of 2c in sympathy with the bad break 
noted last and this week on quarantine 
cattle. Receipts of cows and heifer 
butcher stuff moderate, quality common. 
Had there been any strictly choice, corn- 
fed heifers here prices would have been 
steady, but bulk here are fully 2c lower 
than last week, and bulk of the steers, 
also cow and heifer butcher cattle, ruled 
the lowest of the season. Receipts of 
stockers and feeders light; best grades of 
good weights in strong demand at near 
steady prices, while light weight and com- 
mon grades were lower. Very best grades 
of milk cows and calves in good demand 
at strong prices; common and medium 
grades no more than steady. Receipts of 
veal calves light; top, $6.75; bulk, $6.75 to 
$6.50. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly faney cattle, 
1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.75. 
Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $7.75@8.25. Good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.25@ 
7.7%. Fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $7.00@7.25. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,29 pounds average,) full range, 
rough to best, $6.50@8.25. Steers, 1,000 to 
1,19) pounds average, full range, $4.25@7.50, 
bulk of sales at $5.60@6.25. Steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 pounds, full range, $4.00 
@7.0; bulk sold at $4.06@4.7%. Feeding 
Steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.15@5.75; the bulk at $4.10@4.75. 
Common to choice stockers, $2.75@4.75; 
bulk at $3.40@4.25. Stock heifers, full 
range, $2.35@8.60, and the bulk at §$27%@ 
3.25, Fancy native heifers sell at $6.00@ 
6.50; there was very few on the market. 
Choice native heifers _ sell at %.0@E.00. 
Best native cows sell at $5.00@6.00 and 
good heifers sell at $4.50@5.00. Medium 
cows at $3.00@4.00. Fair cows, $2.75@8.00. 
Inferior, light and old cows, $1.00@2,00. 
The bulk of all the cows sold at $2.50@ 
4.10. Canning cows sells at $1.75@2.%. Veal 
calves, full range,  $5.00@7.00 per 100 





pounds; bulk at $5.75@6.50 per 100 pounds. 


Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.35@65.50 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $4.00@ 
5.00. Bulls, full range, $2.60@5.50; bulk of 
sales, $3.00@3.50. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.50@3.40; the bulk at $3.00@3.25. During 
the week the milkers sold at a full range 
of $19.50@47.50 per cow and calf; the bulk 
of sales being at $25.00@36.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts this 
week the heaviest run of the season, 
about 22 cars more than last week. Qual- 
ity of cattle this week has shown some 
improvement. Monday, market was 10c to 
l5ec lower; Tuesday, steady to 10c lower; 
Wednesday, under light receipts, steady 
to strong at decline noted; Thursday, un- 
der extremely heavy receipts, it was fully 


Western cattlemem It is said that we 
cross obtained by breeding the buffalo 
and Polled Angus ‘together is a race of 
hardy cattle, having the most beautifu) 
coat of hair. It has a lustre like a 
crow’s wing, and makes a finer robe 
even than the hide of the pure buffalo. 





BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOwWSsS. 


pe for early farrow; also have some choice 
ready for cervice. All of best breed ng 
individual merit. also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
hropshire and Cotswold sheep. All — given 
prompt attention. Come and see or addre 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 





15c lower, and the market for the week Pees = S. QOX dee appeared to the 
closes anywhere from 25¢ to 40c lower On | any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 
Duk -to- “ 
steers than last week, the heaviest de- inet See —_— ) Xe r-date = 
cline being on the heavy weight. Re- ks. Write bim again if you want an: 
ceipts of cows liberal, and values 10c to Tete” Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branc 


20c lower for the week. Receipts of bulls 
light, but prices about 10c lower. Re- 
ceipts of calves liberal; prices strong on 









A Let me a pri and 
best, steady on all others. During the BREED NG Let me give you prices and 
week Texas and Indian Territory steers and Bulls that wil sire 


WU Bunina eas: Maiviiin In. 


ABORTION Retention | of , Placenta 


averaging 570 to 1,172 pounds sold at a 
full range of $2.55@5.75, most of them 
going at $3.60@4.50. Cows and heifers 
brought $2.10@8.85; bulk, $2.60@3.30; stags 
and oxen, $2.90@3.25; bulls, $2.50@8.85, and 
calves at $3.00@9.50 per head, the bulk of 
them going at $7.25@9.00. 
HOGS.—Receipts fore part of week lib- 








D. R. THOMAS, 


eral, and a decline of 35c to 40c was es- | Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and Petes 
tablished. However, under lighter offer- | mouth Rocks oye, 
ings, Thursday and Friday values re- Ls i . R. F. D. Mont ONETT.(x0. 


acted about 10c. Best clearance of the 
week was made Friday at following val- 





Red Polied Wattle. 


ENGLISH 


ues: Butchers and select heavies, $7.75 eau * wae Blooded and extra 
to $8.00; light mixed, $7.40 to $7.75; heavy L. K. HAS: Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 





pigs, $7.00 to $7.40; light pigs, $6.00 to $7.00; 
rough heavies, $7.00 to $7.50. 
SHEEP.—Receipts for the week moder- 
ate, and prices on lambs ruled steady, 
while sheep sold lic to 2%c higher. We 
quote following values: Best sheep, $4.50 
to $4.75; best lambs, $6.50 to $6.75; best 
bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers, $2.50 to $3.00, 


BU » One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds, 2 roans;3 
" of Easterday family and 1 ‘Cambridge 
; 00d quality; Bates bred; will sell at a bar- 
gain it taken soon 
On orA 


LL. G. SUE freee da, Il 
Shorthorn Cattle, 





Monday, July 28, 19022: CATTLE.—Ariv- Sergehize Hogs, Goats, Light Brahma and 
. pope ony kens. Stock and for sale. 
als in the quarantine division were | Gall on or address k and eggs 
heavy, but native receipts were light, and J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





the market steady on both sides. 





HOGS.—Under light receipts prices were AUCTIONEERS. 
strong. 
SHEEP.—A liberal supply was on sale, 


and both sheep and lambs declined about Jas. VW. Sparks, 
"Be. " ‘ 

Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Marshall, Mo. 
Thorough! ited on pedi 
grece and val atues. Amsell- 
< ) ing for the best breeders in 
¢ merica. Terms reason- 


The abnormal rushing of live stock to 
market during the 1901 drouth has caused 
a tremendous shortage. For example, the 
Kansas City receipts for the first week 
in July, 1901, were 56,600 catt’e, against 33,- 
400 the year before and 31,000 the present 





abie. 
Write x me before claiming ‘dates. 





year. Receipts of hogs for the same 
week are as follows: 1900, 81,000; 1901, 122,- Highland Park sag 

. . Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hi oung 
000; 1902, 40,000. It is estimated that there took of beth Kinds’ for pe tr ene of the 


is a shortage this year of over a million een invited. Addre 
head in the cattle-feeding states of IIli- . W. Johnson, Lexington, B Mo. 


nois, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Mis- 

souri from the full year of 1900. The sup- J. ZACK WELLS, as. 

ply wi!l probably come from ranchers of | Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


southwest and northwest. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Against the 2,000,000 head, yearlings and 
WwW. D. ROSS 








over, of Texas, the northwest has about 
1,600,000, of finer blood and smaller bone, 
and these will command big prices from 


the feeders of the middle west who will OTTERVILLE, MO. 
scarcely see another opportunity to buy|Liwe Stock Auctioneer, 
good yearlings for a song and sell them Your Patronage solicit Terms 








after a twelve months’ feeding at the 
top of a ten years’ market. H. WwW. KERR, 
eee BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 1) 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Heme of Codey 116675. Stock by him for sale. 
Godoy biood. Godoy type. Great coats. Gres! 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 
Ww. P. HARNED, 


Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 


CROSSING THE BUFFALO 


POLLED ANGUS. 


AND 





A bill was passed by the last Congress 
establishing a buffalo ranch by the Gov- 
ernment in Yellowstone Park. Chas. 
J. Jones, popularly known as “Buffalo’’ 
Jones, has been appointed buffalo ward- 
en by the President. Mr. Jones has de- 
voted much attention to the preservation 
of the American bison, and was largely 
instrumental in securing the appropria- 
tion during the past session of Congress 
for the establishment of this Government 
buffalo ranch in Yellowstone Park. The 
measure was specially recommended by 
the President, who is much interested in 
the preservation of game in this coun- 
try. Mr. Jones, in speaking of h‘s ap- 
pointment, said that one of the objects 
in trying to save the buffalo is the fact 
that it is the only animal of the bovine 
kind, except, of course, the musk ox, 
that can live through the Western win- 
ters in the open. Throughout the en- 
tire east slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
from Canada to Mexico, the problem of 
securing domestic animals that are able 
to live through the severe winters of 
that region is a far more serious one 
than most people would imagine. The 
ordinary breeds of domestic animals 
cannot stand the winters, and as a re- 
sult there is now a great demand for 
crosses between the buffalo and the 
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While Strathmore has long been con- 
‘ered a leading sire, having 54 trotters 
i #4 pacers in the list, it was not until 
Readville meeting that one of his 
-« (Terrill S., 2:08%) became credited 
th a performance better than 2:10. 
ers was the largest money winner at 
Detroit meeting, his earnings being 
Hudson ranks second with $6,135 to 
credit. The only others winning $1,000 
more were McGuire, McHenry, Stahi, 
sanders, McDonald, Saunders and 
Stuart. 
« Konte 18810, sire of that good race 
Konie W., 2:12%, with forty-two 
ng heats in standard time, is dbwned 
oy J. P. Nichols of Atkinson, Neb., and 
ne raced some this fall, says Colum- 
King Konie, by Konantz, is a Mis- 
stallion and was foaled in 


are 








ouri-bred 

The Moberly meeting is now on, From 
private letter we learn the classes have 
eq well. The 2:17 pace closed with 
entries, the 2:35 pace with 15 en- 
the 2:45 trot with 14 entries. There 

lots of good horses at Moberly, and 

vith favorable weather there will be a 
good meeting. 

Horsemen should not forget, that the 
Missouri State Fair will be held at Se- 
alia Aug. 18 to 2. Some very exciting 
aces will take place, as the classes have 
heen well filled. A special 2:11 pace has 
ecently been added for a purse of $400, 

tries to which® close ‘Aug. 1, with the 
secretary, J. R. Rippey. 


The Chamber of Commerce stake at 
Detroit was inaugurated in 1896, when the 
ecord was placed at 2:12, The following 
ir it was reduced to 2:08%, and while 
that was equaled in 1897 it has not been 
reduced until last week, when Direct Hal 
it it down to 2:06%. This year is the 
arst time Geers has won the great pacing 
slake 

The feature of the Detroit meeting the 
frst week of the Grand Circuit was tne 
-henomenal time made by the pacers, for 
of the 23 heats paced 18 were faster than 
210. Direct Hal carried off the honors 

the Chamber of Commerce stake, his 
time, 2:06%, 2:08%, 2:07%, never having 
been approached by any other horse in a 
mrst race, 

At the matinee trots, Lexington, Ky., 
ast week, Charles Marvin’s fast mare 
;race Elrod, by Cecilian, that lost the 
wo-year-old Futurity last season by a 
creak, trotted an easy mile in 2:16%. In 
the two-year-old matinee trotting event 
Marvin showed up a good prospect in 
Hilgar, by Wiggins, a bay filly that per- 
formed in 2:27%. - 

The Boone County Fair takes place at 
columbia next week. The most extensive 
preparation has been made for a great 
fair. The choicest stock, farm products, 
fruits, poultry, flowers, etc., etc.,, will be 
on exhibition. In the afternoons of each 
lay ‘harness racing will be an attractive 
feature. Everybody should go to the Co- 
umbia fair next week. 

At the fourth matinee of the New 
York Driving Club at the Empire City 
track, July 19, 2,000 people saw Fred 
Dietz’s well-known white pacing mare 
Bessie Bonehill pace the fastest mile to 
date to wagon, 2:07%, in which she estab- 
ished a new club record. The fastest 
time in the regular matinee events was 
made by Gessner, 2:14% pacing. 


Eleata, the black trotter that carried 
the colors of the Hon, Frank Jones to 
ictory in the M. & M. and Charter Oak 
stakes last year, has been sold to James 
Hanley, the Providence horseman, and 
has been placed in the training stable of 
Mart Demerest at Hartford. Mr. Hanley, 
her new owner, is well known as the 
wner of Prince Alert, the king of hop- 
Jed pacers, and until recently of two- 
thirds interest in Audubon Boy, the lead- 
ng money winning pacer of 1901. 


eight 


tries 


For those who argue that road work 
ring the winter is excellent prepara- 
ion for the race track, Dolly Bidwell is 

shining example. In her first perform- 
‘nce this year the mare showed that it is 
10t absolutely necessary to go South to 
irepare for fast miles early in the year. 
n fact, Dolly Bidwell was used on the 
‘nowpaths in Maine all last winter, and 
‘ sreater contrast to the warm climate 
f Memphis could not be imagined. Her 
ecord of 2:08% at Readville gives her the 
redit of being the first 2:10 trotter of the 
far to reduce her record. 


We are in receipt of ‘a handy book, 
vhicn should be in the possession of all 
orse-keepers; for although primarily 
iblished for the purpose of introducing 
“rt. S. A, Tuttle’s remedies for every ill 
ne horse is heir to, “Veterinary Experi- 
nce” will be useful to all who keep and 
‘re for horses by pointing out the early 
‘tages of diseases to which man’s best 
“*rvant and companion is liable. Dr. Tut- 
«Ss remedies—five in number—are com- 
cunded to meet almost every emergency 
. veterinary practice, and his “Family 
“ixir’’ is'a useful compound in many 


an nts which afflict men, women and 
iudren, 











at there is a difference in drivers 
. Strikingly demonstrated at Detroit 
tne c ther day, says the ‘““‘Western Horse- 
“Sn, when Ervin took the mount be- 
red Indiana after Clark had utterly fail- 
+ ’ Set him to score down at all in the 
~* Pace. Ervin had no more than taken 
ils seat and picked up the lines when 
— became a perfect actor and came 
cet as true and unconcerned as ever 
an Pateh did. Just what the Kansas 


Leg and Body Wash. 


When St. comes to etiffnese and 


etc., nothing equals 
Tuttle’s Elixi 
for normal conditions. 
Apply to Doty on 0 pid 
bath and put on light 
Sponge the legs and 
it on light red 
T Used and Endorsed ty dems 
uttle’s merican Coan Fe 
“So "pegs eoremm ghounetion, 
Sprains, ray pS 4 M 
wes es, ete. Kil ~ Our book, 
SA 32 
Beverty St., Rysten, Me 


Beware of so-call. lixirs—rene genuine 
Avoid al} listers: page only Seeonr come if any. 














driver did to the Kentucky bred, Hoosier 
named, hot-headed hoppled pacer no one 
could see, but he at once “cut out” his 
“cake walk” performances and became 
as tractable as a love-sick lass under the 
influence of a double dose of “love pow- 
ders.” The change was most wonderful. 


Several very high-class horses were 
shown up at the Detroit meeting. To be- 
gin with, Direct Hal, that has been her- 
alded as a sensation was seen in public, 
was tried and found worthy of all that 
has been said of him. He is a rare look- 
er, albeit he has a lack of that bloodlike 
appearance that is so desirable, yet his 
conformation is excellent, his way of go- 
ing faultless, his speed apparently limit- 
less and his courage superb. Geers has 
in him a monument to his. skill as a 
driver and his ability as a conditioner. 
He is a pacer of the first class, and one 
that is not likely to be beaten this year 
unless he meets with some mishap. He 
did not strike me as being possessed of 
that iron courage and gameness that is 
displayed by horses of the Dan Patch 
type, and it may be that in a long-drawn 
out race he would become leg-weary, but 
he is a sensationally fast pacer, of such 
perfect manners that he is not likely 
to have his colors lowered this season, at 
least. The veteran breeder, C. J. Ham- 
lin, who now owns the horse, sat in a 
box and watched him win the Chamber 
of Commerce stake, The years have be- 
gun to rest heavily on the aged Buffalo- 
nian, and he does not catch the same in- 
spiration from his victories that he once 
did. He gave ten thousand dollars for 
Direct Hal, and on Monday the horse 
vindicated his judgment. 


Hawley in the “Stock Farm" speaking 
of some of the Detroit races, says: The 
race between Dan Patch and Searchlight 
was to me the most interesting of any of 
the meeting, for each is known to be a 
great horse. Dan Patch in the hands of 
a master of his profession was fit to race 
for his life. Searchlight, now in the 
hands of a man better suited to him than 
any in whose charge he has been since 
leaving the stable of Tom Keating, look- 
ed well and had a world of speed, Search- 
light has been a pacer of the first class. 
When just fit he is a worthy rival of 
Dan Patch: in fact, his three and four- 
year-old form was better than anything 
ever shown by the son of Joe Patchen. 
Whether or not his present trainer can 
ever again get him to his very best form 
is a question, but on the day that Search- 
light is himself again, I for one shall ex- 
pect him either to defeat Dan Patch or to 
force the latter to pace a mile in 2:02 to 
beat him. The speed of Dan Patch is an 
unknown quantity. If he is possessed of 
as great a flight as Searchlight has, I 
should say that Dan Patch is in lw 
danger of being defeated, for there is 
not the slightest doubt tn my mind that 
the black stallion, whose three-year-old 
career in the high altitude of Montana 
was such a marvelous one, can pace a 
half-mile to-day in fifty-nine seconds or 
better. In his race at Detroit he went 
the first half in 1:004%, with Bowne trying 
to take him back all the time. The horse 
has apparently much confidence in his 
driver and most of the habits and tricks 
of last year have left him. The only 
trouble is in getting him back to the 
score, and he seems to improve in this 
respect with each heat. Searchlight is a 
better looking horse and a better gaited 
horse than Dan Patch, and if he has not 
been spoiled and can ever be gotten into 
condition, will test the latter’s capacity 
to the limit. The race should do him 
much good, and in another two weeks he 
will in all probability be ready to do 
himself justice. His present trainer, E. 
R. Bowne, deserves much credit for his 
patience, skill and gentleness. The horse 
seems to like him. 


Elderone, 2:09%, the green pacing geld- 
ing who started out by winning his first 
race at Tiffin, and who repeated the per- 
formance at Windsor by getting a rec- 
ord of 2:09% in the second heat of a win- 
ning race, and who still further added 
to his reputation by making Direct Hal, 
the much-touted and talked-of Hamlin 
pacer, step a record-breaking mile for 
green pacers in 2:06% in the Chamber of 
Commerce stake at Detroit, is owned by 
W. A. Simms of Dayton, O., says the 
“Western Horseman.’ Mr. Simms is the 
owner of one of the finest stock farms 
near his home city there is in the state 
of Ohio. The bay pacer who won so much 
admiration this week at Detroit was 
once a plow horse and did common 


menial service for his owner as an ordi- 
. 


nary farm horse. The farm hands found 
that the bay horse could step some, and 
his owner, always liking him, thought 
he would give him an opportunity to step 
a little on the track. He was taken to 
the track, where Mr. Simms was having 
some horses worked, and hitched to a 
cart, and from the first stepped right off 
like an old-timer and showed a phenom- 
enally fast quarter. His owner could 
hardly believe his own watch when he 
saw what the green horse had done, and 
it was only after it was confirmed by 
several other watches that he began to 
think that he had in the bay pacer one 
that would do to go to the races with. 
It is not necessary to say that the horse 
was promoted from common drudgery on 
the farm to a higher position. Last sea- 
son he started six times, and how Tom 
Stuart kept from winning with him we 
do not know. Almost invariably in every 
start the summaries show that the bay 
horse was second. At Oakley last fall he 
was a good second to Octogan the first 
heat in the 2:22 pace in 2:12%. While he 
did not win at Detroit, he had the speed 
and gameness to make Direct Hal step 
the fast mile that he did. He has also 
demonstrated the fact that he is a fast 
horse, and as he is entered good and if 
he holds his form will no doubt be one 
of the big money winning pacers of the 
season. We congratulate Mr. Simms, his 
owner, and also his trainer, Tom Stuard, 
who developed him and has driven him 
in all races, and to whose careful prep- 
aration and skill as a driver much of 
the honor belongs. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. E. Clement. 


Winfield Stratton,  2:08%, dam by 
Grove’s Blue Bull, who has a record of 
2:26, spent most of his life at Mans- 
field, Ohio. This horse died the property 
of T. G. Knight, on Long Island. I think 
he was the sire of the roan gelding, Boy 
Blue, 2:23%, out of Topsy, by Blue Bull. 
This horse was bred by T. G. Knight and 
is credited to Blue Bull, Jr. Mr. Knight 
owned both horses. I was in correspond- 
ence with him, and ft was my under- 
standing he was sired by the black horse. 

W. F. Ervin said last fall that “If he 
met Dan Patch he would make him pace 
better than 2:04 to beat him when the 
“little black rascal” was right.” He has 
done it. Dan Patch started in 191 12 








times; Riley B. started 16 times. wan 





Patch lost but one heat and paced 16 
heats in 2:10 or better, 8 in 2:15 or better 
and one slower than 2:15. Riley B. paced 
38 heats that were paced in better than 
2:10, 5 better than 2:15, none slower than 
2:15, was twice behind the money, and 
paced one heat at Memphis faster than 
Dan Patch has ever paced a mile in pub- 
lic. Riley B. has lost two races this sea- 
son in which to win he would have had 
to step out of the 2:07 class. “You pays 
your money and you takes your choice.” 

If the “rail birds’’ twitter a true story, 
Smut, by Prompter, son of Blue Bull, wul 
join her half-sisier, Molly Hicks, dam of 
Grat and McGrattan. 

I see Clem Beachy drove a two-year-old 
at Lexington, Ky., in faster time than 
any two-year-old has made this year. 
She belongs in Missouri, at St. Louis. 
We have a No. 1 mile track at Sedal a, 
and Missouri boasts of drivers that be- 
long among the best. W. F. Ervin up be- 
hind Indiana, 2:04%, drove him a good 
race and would probably have won if he 
had had the speed. Fanny Dillard, with 
her inbred Blue .Bull dam, is spoken of as 
likely to lower the world’s pacing record 
for mares. 

“Already two sensational four-year-old 
trotting fillies have appeared, although 
the season has barely opened. One is 
Gavatta, that took a record of 2:11\%, in a 
winning race at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
the other is Zephyr, 2:18%, winner of her 
maiden race at Cincinnati. Both have a 
double cross of Wilkes blood. Gavatta 
was sired by Milroi, son of Guy Wilkes, 
dam Angallis, by Prodigal, second dam 
Annie Wilton, by Wilton, and Zephyr 
was sired by Zombro, son of McKinney, 
dam Gazelle, 2:114%, by Gossipper, son of 
Simmons."’ 

In the last RURAL WORLD I find the 
above. I should not have been sur- 
prised to have seen it in a Kentucky or 
Indiana paper, but in our own RURAL 
WORLD I can hardly collect my 
thoughts. My limbs ache. The cold and 
hot currents run up and down my spine. 
My mouth opens as if to take in one of 
these Wilkes fillies. There is another, a 
better than either, her winnings this sea- 
son would go a long way toward buying 
both of these sired by a pacing Wilkes 
horse and out of the old Missouri Bush 
mare, Hallie Harris, 2:174. Zephyr they 
tell us is a dainty Miss, one commen- 
surate with her wonderful inbreeding to 
the Simmon’s pony, that progenitor of 
“feelers.” Hallie Hardin wears at her 
belt 21 strips of dainty ribbon, the only 
place where the dainty comes in. Both 
Started green in 1902. She has a record 
of 2:13% and second money in the classic 
M. and M. 

If I were in Illinois and 20 years young- 
er I should say that the impediment in 
my speech, my shifting feeling of hot 
and cold and the ache in my marrow 
were caused by undrained swamp lands. 
I will go and wrap up in a blanket and 
see if I can shut out the cutting winds 
of the last week in July, and possibly 
next time I can tell the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD what a setback such 
a clipping in our paper did for me. 





BORALMA TO WIN. 


“Jes So” vs. New York “Sun.” 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In an arti- 
cle in your paper, now before me, you 
say: “It is always risky to predict what 
horses will do, etc.”” Yes. I’m going to 
take a chance, as the “Sun’’ man did. 
I'll take him, as to horses, in rotation, in 
so doing. Cresceus, 2:02%4, comes first. 
The “Sun” man says he will ‘‘do well if 
he again trots a heat in 2:024%."" I think 
he will trot nearer to 2:00 than he will 
2:024%, say in 2:01. ‘“‘The Abbot to trot in 
2:08 late in the season.’’ Yes, I think it 
will be very late in the season when he 
trots to his record time, and do not be- 
lieve he ever will again equal his pres- 
ent record. ‘Lord Derby to reach 2:06." 
It will be the longest “reach’’ he ever 
made, and he won't come within five sec- 
onds of it, for I doubt if he will be able 
to race at all again. Lame horses in the 
hands of trainers rarely ever ‘round to,” 
to be more than “has beens.” In this 
connection we learn from the paper that 
in his first engagement of the season in 
the 2:07 class, in which he was entered, 
he did not start. Perhaps, however, his 
driver, or owner, both possibly, deemed 
it wiser to “keep him in hand” for his 
great match with Boralma, which comes 
off early next month. “Boralma to reach 
2:06, or a trifle below it.’’ Yes, perhaps, 
he is correct on Boralma. He has, I be- 
lieve, but two engagements this season, 
and I do not think he will have to beat 
2:06 to win both his matches, for I be- 
lieve he will defeat both The Abbot and 
Lord Derby if they start against him, 
but I am very much inclined to believe 
that the Hamlin horse (I presume no 
one for a moment doubts that Hamlin 
still owns The Abbot) will pay forfeit, as 
also will Lord Derby, for I consider them 
both ‘“‘has beens.”’ “Prince Alert to beat 
2:00." Yes, I think so, if ‘‘Mart’’ can keep 
his nose pointed straight to the front, in- 
stead of carrying his head away off to 
one side. I think he has speed enough 
to “do the trick.”” ‘“‘Dan Patch to equal 
his sire’s record, 2:01%."" Yes: he is in 
pretty good hands if ‘Mc’ don’t give 
him “too much of it.’’ I shall not be sur- 
prised to hear of his shading it a trifle. 
“Little Boy to beat 2:00 if he stays 
sound the entire mile."’ What he means 
by “staying sound the entire mile’ I do 
not understand. If he is not sound it is 
not likely his owner, who is quite a good 
young horseman, will start him for a 
trial ‘‘against the watch.’ Therefore, if 
he does start him I agree with the “Sun” 
man that he will beat 2:00. “John A. 
McKerron to lower The Abbot's wagon 
record, amateur to drive.”” Yes; I think 
so. I am informed that he has already 
done so in a private trial made late last 
year. He is in the hands of one of the 
best, if not the very best, amateur driy- 
ers and trainers in this country, and I 
am informed he has him in the “pink of 
condition.” 

As to my reason for “the faith that is 
in me,”’ I have sent with this to Gov- 
ernor Colman for his personal perusal, 
and not for publication, some facts in 
connection with some of the horses 
named, and if I am correct in my prog- 
nostications after the season is over, I 
may permit him to publish, if he wishes 
to do so, some of the points touched on, 
but if I am not correct it is not at all 
likely that those views will be ventilated. 
But we'll wait and see if the facts prove 
that what I have said is 

“JES 80.” 





THE FOAL AT. WEANING TIME. 


For a short time before weaning the 
colt I give it a regular ration, mostly 
oats, at the same time reducing the 
mare's grain ration, keeping her on dry 
feed, which consists mostly of hay, says 
a writer in a Western paper. After tue 





colt is once taken away from its mother 











I do not allow it to run with her again 
for some time. The colt has the run of 
the pasture during the day, and at night 
is stabled, provided with a good bed of 
hay and fed a regular ration of hay and 
grain. In the morning it is curried and 
again fed hay and grain. This method of 
care is kept up till about the next May, 


when the stabling ceases and the colt is 
turned into the pasture to get its own 
feed, and along in August or September 


if the pasture runs short, or if the colt 
does not appear to be thriving well I give 
it extra feed and some new cornstalks. 
When the first cold rains come in the fall 
it is again stabled and given regular ra- 
tions, which are kept up till the follow- 


ing May. I know that | can buy horses 
two or three years old cheaper than I 
can raise them, but these do not suit me, 


as I prefer breaking and educating my 
own horses. Some can break a colt in 
two weeks, but it takes me two years, 
sometimes longer, to break one. To get 
the best development in the quarters the 
colt must be kept im the best of flesh 
from start to finish. A fat colt will grow 


a bit faster than a lean one. When the 
colt is from a year to |S months old I 
consider it time for it to travel in har- 


ness a little, and some time in February 
or March when the roads admit of it I 
harness the colt and put it with a quiet, 
easy-going horse and drive it around 
awhile, then hitch them to buggy or 
sleigh and drive two miles and back. | 
never drive faster than a walk, as we 
colt will learn better how to carry itself 
by walking an hour or two than it will in 
a week if allowed to walk fast or run. 
Many advocate hitching the colt up with 
a fast walking horse, as it teaches the 
colt to travel fast. But this does not 
suit the colt, for in the first place the 
colt does not know how to walk fast, 
and if urged to do so will walk some and 
trot some and will soon tire and give up 
trying. But with a slow, easy-going 
horse it will saunter along and soon get 
used to the harness and its surroundings, 
and will soon want to go a little faster, 
then it is time to urge the other horse to 
go faster or trot. If you are obliged to 
lay your colt by for a season he will not 
forget his lessons if he has been thor- 
oughly taught and broken. They will au 
come back to him if it be eight months 
or eight days. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND HORSE 
BREEDING. 





It may not be generally known that a 
bill has been introduced into the United 
States Congress that provides for govern- 
mental supervision and control of horse 
breeding. The purpose of the bill is to 
prevent the use of unworthy horses, of 
either sex, for breeding purposes, which 
means the putting of this government in- 
to practically the same reiation to horse 
breeding that France, Germany and other 
European countries are. Before it will 
be allowed to perpetuate its kind a horse 
must be approved as to health, conforma- 
tion, ete., be registered accordingly and 
licensed to be used for breeding. In the- 
ory this is all right; and it is quite safe 
to say that simiar governmental control 
in other countries has contributed largely 
if not wholly to the high standard of ex- 
cellence their horses have now reached. 
But it is doubtful if it would work in 
practice in a country as large as this one, 
and with as many dissimilar conditions. 

Besides, this is not a legitimate subject 
for national legis ation. It is purely a do- 
mestic matter that comes within the 
province of a state. If a single state 
should assume such control of horse 
breeding, and the execution of the system 
were characterized by fidelity and intelli- 
gence, there is but little doubt the horse 
improvement that would follow in that 
state wou.d induce other states adapted 
to horse-rearing to rapidly follow the ex- 
ample. Or if a county or district could 
secure from its state legislature an en- 
abling act that would permit it to control 
horse breeding within it, that locality 
would soon become famous for its horses, 
and its exampe would be soon followed 
by many other localities. To be success- 
ful, such work must start in a small way, 
and depend upon the success that attends 
it for its expansion. This movement is 
inspired by the National Live Stock As- 
sociation, and its motive is a good one; 
but its method of attaining its object is 
not the best one, and the attempt to pro- 
gress along that line will, it is feared, re- 
sult in no, progress.-Farm, Stock and 
Home. 





THE HORSES OF MEXICO. 


The native horses of Mexico are in gen- 
eral small; but they are tough and 
hardy, and are capable of much hard 
Service, both under the saddle and in 
light vehicles, though comparatively few 
are ever broken to harness. Farm work 
is nearly all done with oxen, and for 
freighting and road service to coaches 
mules are used almost exclusively. Brood 
mares are kept in large numbers on 
many ranches, from one to 500 or more. 
They are driven in once a year in order 
to brand the colts and shear the manes 
and tails, the hair being used for ropes. 
As a rule a mare never has a bit in 
mouth during her entire life, and noth- 
ing whatever to eat except wild native 
grasses. As the mares are small, of 
course the mules are also, but are capa- 
ble ot great endurance. Little care has 
heretofore been taken in the selection of 
sires, either stallions or jacks, though 
there are a few stallions from the United 
States and a few Spanish jacks. On many 
ranches the males run at large with the 
mares the entire year, in which case, of 
course, they have nothing but the wild 
pasture. Some of the more careful 
breeders take up their jacks and stallions 
the first of the year and feed them for 
three or four months, and then turn 





them loose again. Wild mares in this lo- 
cality are worth from two to three 








pounds per head in droves of 2% or more, 
A native horse in good order and well 
broken either to harness or saddle is 
worth about eight pounds, and mules 
three or four years old, entirely unbrok- 
en, just off the range, and that have 
never tasted grain, are worth from eight 
to ten pounds. The local demand takes 
nearly the entire supply. Whenever there 
is a surplus there is a ready market in 
the City of Mexico at a somewhat higher 
price. Last year a man drove a lot of 
three-year-olds to Mexico and sold them 
at $5 per head. Distance, 700 miles; cost 
of driving, pasture on the way, feed and 
expenses attending sale in Mexico, and 
fare home in cars, less than $4 per head. 
Imported horses from the United States 
do well when given the same feed and at- 
tention to which they have been accus- 
tomed; but they will not thrive the year 
roung in the wild range. They do well 
for about seven months of the year, but 
for the rest of the time must have good 
Stalk pasture or a little grain. Native- 
born colts from imported sires and dams 
do better, but even these need some sup- 
plement to the wild pasture. Half breeds 
—that is, colts from imported sires and 
native mares—do much better. I think 
two or three crosses would produce an 
animal very far superior to that which 
we now have, one which would do well on 
the range; but there should be a contin- 
uous and prudent selection of sires. 
Mexico takes great pride in her cavalry. 
In Mexico City on Independence day, 
which is usually observed with consider- 
able pomp, one of the mest remarkable 
features of the long procession isa body 
of several thousand cavalry. The dis- 
play they made was well worth seeing. a 
man who had seen three years’ service 
in the United States army said he never 
saw a body of troops so well mounted as 
these. Nine out of ten of the horses came 
from the United States. The government 
has agents in the States nearly every 
year purchasing cavalry horses, the de- 
mand being for a larger horse than tne 
average native. The Mexican govern- 
ment is now considering a plan for the 
purchase of 200 or 300 good American stal- 
lions to be distributed among respectable 
and responsible breeders of the country, 
the government to retain ownership of 
the stallions and to have the right to 
purchase all male colts at a certain age. 
There is also a good, constant and in- 
creasing demand for carriage horses in 
Mexico. These are nearly all imported, 
some from the United States and some 
from Europe. Good carriage teams are 
worth from $600 to $1,000 per pair. The 
horse wanted is one of 1,200 pounds or 
more, and a good looker. He must please 
the eye, and be one that can be used 
either to draw a carriage or as a substi- 
tute for a looking glass, one that ‘puts 
on style’ and makes a show. Speed is 
not particularly in demand; action, yes, 
but if team could make a mile in from 
five to six minutes it would be all right 
so far as speed is concerned, provided 
other requirements were satisfactory. 
There is a demand for this class of teams 
in all the cities, but especially in the City 
of Mexico, which is said to have more 
fine driving equipages than any other 
city in the world. This is doubtless true 
as to any other city of its size, even 
though it should fall short of the entire 
claim. One great drawback to the hand- 
ling of improved stock of this kind in 
Mexico is the fact that the peon laborer 
has no love for animals, and without 
love it Is difficult to raise good stock of 
any kind with the best results. 





SPEED AND GAMENESS. 


The three qualities essential to a first- 
class race winner are speed, endurance 
and gameness, says the ‘“‘Horse Breeder."’ 
A very successful trainer has said tnat 
“speed makes gameness.’’ Other noted 
trotting-horse trainers quote the remark 
occasionally as an established fact and 
believe it to be true. Men who have 
trained horses, developed their speed and 
driven them in races should be the best 
authority upon this matter. 

Is it a fact, however, that horses which 
can show the fastest brush or highest 
rate of speed always race more gamely 
than any others that can be found? If it 
be true that “speed makes gameness,’’ as 
has been asserted, they should do so, but 
do they? Maxie Cobb (2:13%), for in- 
stance, was the fastest trotting stallion 
of his day in the world by the records. 
Some of the trainers who assert that 
Speed makes gameness saw him trot in 
his races. Do they consider him the 
gamest trotting stallion of his day? ‘Ine 
stallion Gen. Benton could and did show 
wonderful speed at the trot. His off- 
spring, too, were very speedy, but were 
they more noted as game race horses 
than others of less speed? It is not a 
pleasant task to criticise and point out 
the weak spots in the different trotting 
families, and especially of individuals 
of the different families, but most horse- 
men who have attended the races con- 
Startiy for the past twenty-five years 
can undoubtedly call to mind animals 
that were very fast, but were not noted 
as game race horses, in fact, gained a 
reputation directly opposite. 

The defirfition given by Webster to the 
adjective ‘‘game’’ is: 

“Having a resolute, unyielding spirit, 
like that of a gamecock; ready to fight 
to the last; courageous, brave, resolute.” 

Gameness is undoubtedly a mental 
quality, and is less susceptible to im- 
provement by education or cultivation 
than any other quality that can be 
named. Unless a horse is born game, 
that is, inherits and possesses a natural 
disposition or inclination to keep trying, 
and fight with resolution and spirit to 
the bitter end, even when hopelessly de- 
feated, he can never be educated to race 
gamely. On the other hand, if a horse 
has inherited and does possess that qual- 
ity in an unusual degree he will keep 
trying heat after heat and until the wire 
is passed, even though contending 
against horses than can trot the mile sev- 
eral seconds faster than he. 

A horse that can trot a mile in 2:10 and 
quarters in 31 seconds may win so easily 
over a field, none of which can trot a 
mile faster than 2:15 and a quarter in 32 
seconds, as to get the reputation of being 
a dead-game horse, and yet be so rank a 
quitter that, when he meets one of equal 
speed that goes head and head with him 
from the three-quarter pole, he will give 
it up at the distance stand. 

It is difficult to size up the game qual- 
ity of any horse without testing him 
alongside another that is his equal or a 
trifle superior in speed. A horse may be 
very spirited and ambitious, a prompt 
driver, and still not be game. On the 
other hand, a horse may be naturally a 
dull, sluggish driver, and be as game as 
the gamest when it comes to racing. 

Many animals are denounced as quit- 
ters that do not deserve to be called such, 
simply because from lack of condition or 
lack of endurance they cannot maintain 
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their clip quite to the end of the mile 
Their will is strong enough, but they are 
physically incapable of keeping up the 
rate of speed to the wire that they show- 
ed until well into the home stretch. The 
gamest trotter or runner in the world 
will stop when not properly conditioned 
and keyed up for a race. A horse may 
show great speed for a half or three- 
quarters of a mile, and yet when condi- 
tioned by the best of trainers cannot 
carry the clip to the end of the mile for 
lack of endurance, though he may have 
courage enough to die trying rather taan 
yield. 

One of the gamest strains ever found 
in a trotter is that which comes through 
Seely’s American Star, a horse that got 
considerable trotting speed in his day, 
yet had no known trotting ancestors, al- 
though he undoubtedly had a strong in- 
heritance from Messenger. His courage 
or gamecock resolution was far superior 
to that exhibited by Messenger or any of 
his immediate ancestors. His gamest and 
most noted trotter was Widow Machree 
(2:29). The old-time horsemen and those 
who have read Hiram Woodruft's ‘“Trot- 
ing Horse of America” remember this 
mare well, 





WHY THB RANGE HORSE BUCKS. 


Range horses often buck. Nearly all 
range colts buck when first ridden. East- 
ern horses seldom have this trick. Why 
is it? asks a writer in the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette. The mother of the range colt 
may have in her veins the best blood. 
She is not ofen a broken horse. Perhaps 
she has never had a rope on her but 
once—when she was branded as a foal. 
She is infinitely wiser than the farm 
horse. She must be or she cannot live. 
When she finds her little colt at her side 
she begins at once its education. And, 
by the way, this colt is born strong. 
There is no weak tendon or flabby mus- 
cle or soft bone in this colt. Its mother 
has ranged over the hills, pawed the 
grass from beneath the snow in winter 
and galloped far aid wide with the band 
in summer, She has found sufficient 
nourishment, but has not been overfed. 
The free, active life has imparted to her 
offspring a strength of tissue and a vital- 
ity of body which are in sharp contrast 
with the farm-raised colt. 

The mother takes her colt with her as 
soon as it has found itself, and at once 
his education begins. “Keep away from 
that bush, it may shelter a lurking foe; 
beware that rock, upon it may lie a 
monster seeking to devour; look, look, 
look with eyes and ears and nostrils, 
hurry through this thicket, keep wiu 
me in the open where nothing can ap- 
preach us unseen.’”” That is the burden 
of her charge and the colt heeds well. He 
learns to flee away over the swelling hits 
when that other horse comes in sight 
with that strange beast on his back we 
call man. Then the day comes when sev- 
eral of the beast-ridden horses approach 
and circling around the band of mares 
and colts start them toward the corral. 
Away they go with a dash, seeking to 
evade and turn to the right or left, yet 
some way those beast-ridden horses al- 
ways head them and turn them, and 
they come within the wings of the cor- 
ral. After a little futile dodging and 
turning the old mare, leader of them all, 
runs through the bars and they all thun- 
der after her. Then amid the cloud of 
dust and running, terrified horses, tne 
cowboy appears, casts his rope, which 
falls over the colt’s neck, and jerks hm 
terrifically backward; another rope en- 
tangles his heels and he is thrown vio- 
lently to the ground, when a cowpoy 
throws himself on his head; the strang- 
ling noose is loosened, but he cannot rise, 
struggle as he will, and next comes the 
hot iron that burns down through the 
hair and scorches the skin; he thinks he 
is being devoured, but is surprised after 
a time to be allowed to get up and go. 
That is his first introduction to the ways 
of man, 

Two or three years pass, then he is 
again run into the corral. Again he feels 
the terror of the rope about his neck. 
This time he is drawn or “snubbed up” 
to the post. Then by careful work a raw- 
hide halter is worked over his nose and 
on to his head. Then a blind is drawn 
over his eyes. Perhaps no bit is put into 
his mouth since practices of ‘‘bronco- 
busters’’ vary in this regard. Very care- 
fully the blanket is laid upon his back. 
He may crouch and tremble beneath the 
weight, he may throw it off. Then very 
carefully again the saddle is laid upon 
him. It is a great, strong, heavy saddle, 
om which a horse may throw himself as 
often as he choses and not injure it. Tnen 
with great care and patience the cinch is 
reached across underneath, the man re- 
ceives it and cautiously puts the latigo 
strap through up into the ring, then with 
one quick pull draws it tight. Now he is 
saddled at least well enough so that he 
can hardly throw off the incumbrance. 
Perhaps he does not try very hard, The 
saddling is finished, the hind cinch fs 
buckled. Then the horse is moved up. 
He may yet stand trembling in terror; 
he may now undertake to have the battle 
out and throw off what he naturally sup- 
poses is trying to devour him. And now 
comes the rider. He sees that everything 
is well fastened and in place. He stands 
(in our mountain country) facing tne 
horse’s tail, the reins in his left hand, 
the quirt hanging from his right wrist. 
Probably he is as white as a ghost, with 
fear—not exactly, but it is a time when 
the blood does not circulate exactly 
freely. ‘The main difference between the 
brave man and the coward is that the 
brave man does things when he is afraid, 
the coward does not, and the fear disap- 
pears in the act of doing. He catches his 
toe in the stirrup, the horn of the saddle 
with his right hand and swings into the 
saddle. If the horse springs forward at 
the time the advantage of facing towards 
the horse’s tail is evident; he springs 
right under the rider. As soon as the 





rider is seated his color comes back, his 
fear is over wheh he is in active com- 
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bat. For combat it is now, no longer any 
dalliance. The horse realizes that his 
enemy is astride him. He plunges about, 
arches his back, jumps wickedly with 
swift arching back into the air and 
comes down stiff-legged. That is buck- 
ing. The rider hangs on by the grip of 
his legs, the hold of his reins and the 
hold of his spurs in the horse’s side. 
Sometimes the boots pull off and then 
the rider is unhorsed. The horse is simply 
trying to shake off the man as he would 
try to shake off a wild beast. After a 
time if he is a desperate fighter he tres 
another game; he rears and falls back- 
ward and tries to crush his rider. The 
rider steps swiftly off to one side, is on 
the ground before the horse and steps on 
again as the animal rises; that is, if he is 
a good rider he does this. If he is caught 
beneath the animal he rides no more 
broncoes. When the horse is tired and 
sees the futility of bucking he starts to 
run. That is what the rider wants, 1.8 
trouble now is over. After he is brougat 
unwillingly and sulkily back to the cor- 
ral and unsaddled, his rider, if the horse 
has been a bad and persistent fighter, is 
nearly exhausted. He Lies down for @ 








time and recovers. Three such rides 
makes a “broken horse’ on some 
ranches. And that is why some range 


horses buck, 


A POINT OR TWO ON BREEDING. 








Now and then I run across a man who 
is breeding an unsound mare to an un- 
sound horse, or breeding in a family that 
is predisposed to unsoundness, says Ob- 
server in “Spirit of the West.’’ Without 
attempting to elucidate upon this much 
mooted question as to what are the best 
principles of breeding, there are a few 
features that everyone must recognize as 
the essentials. A few might be classed 
as follows: First as to the family, sup- 
posing that the owner of a well bred 
jmare is breeding for speed. The first 
\thought is to select your family. The old 
saying of like begetting like, is true, and 
exists in the blood relationship of ani- 
mals as much as in the vegetable king- 
|dom. Thus for speed go to a speed pro- 
ducing family. The more producing blood 
a horse carries in his veins the more likely 
is the breeder to get a colt that is sure 
to trot and trot or pace fast. “Scrub b ood 
crops out"’ so they say, and no where is 
| it more apt to than in the production of a 
|fine roadster or track animal. In this 
connection it might be well to add that 
jall great race horses have great dams, 
as great men have had great mothers. 
The horse can't do it all. Don’t think 
because you have a good looking mare 
| that she will throw speed by being cross- 
jed with a stallion bred right, even ff he 
is a producer and carries the blood of 
the best families in America. She may 
do so, but the predominence of the evt- 
dence is to the contrary. Of importance 
in this.connection is to breed to a fam- 
ily of sound horses. That is, a family 
where no hereditary blemishes exist. It 
is often said the best is none too good. 
And “the best’’ ought to mean not only 
gilt-edged breeding, individual greatness, 
but thorough soundness. Scrub blood is 
cold blood. Tainted blood is unsound 
blood. Next to the family comes the in- 
dividual. Some may put him first. This 
can’t be done when you breed for speed. 
You may find a fine individual, one that 
would cross nicely with your mare, but 
whose individuality is such as to over- 
come her defects, yet if he does not car- 
ry the right strains of blood you would 
hardly expect to produce an acceptab’e 
speeder. Physical characteristics are pre- 
potent as well as blood. They breed on. 
Hence a blemished horse gives a wida 
birth; he may have come by it accident- 
ally. If so he has the advantage over 
the horse where it is hereditary; but 
blemishes acquired may show in the colt, 
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Home Circle 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOME FOLKS. 
Some fo ks just think its funny, 
Through all the day and night, 
To just a keep a ki king 
And kick with a‘l their might. 
They talk, and talk, and sputter, 
Cause things don’t come the'r way; 
No matter what they fuss about, 
They've got to have their say. 
Now I have always noticed 
Wherever they are met, 
The ones that do the kicking 
Have never prospered yet. 


What though things do look dreary, 
And all we do goes wrong, 

’Twil make the next task lighter 
To start it with a song. 


So let the other fe!low 
Do all the kicking here, 

And you just keep a pegging, 
And fill your heart with cheer. 


So keep a humming and a smiling, 
Taking all the joys that pass; 
Be as happy as they make ‘em, 
Let the kicker “‘go to grass.” 
AGNES BISBEE 





TWO DAYS WITH THE PLOUGH 


— 
the ploughman plods 
How well do we remember 


“Homeward 
weary way.” 


the kaleidoscopic changes into whi h 
these words were jugg ed by the infant 
class in rhetoric. But in each line the 


always weary and he 
From Gray's Elegy 
“The Man With 


ploughman was 
never ceased to p'od. 
to Edwin Markham’s 


the Hoe,” the son of the soil has ever 
been pictured as the son of toil. The 
joys of country life have been written 
in prose and verse, but few have sung 
the poetry of the plough. I tel the 
story of two days in the field. One is 
briefly told. 

The old world peasant, who stands 
“with the burden of centuries upon his 
shoulders,” and after his day of toil and 
sweat, p'ods his weary way homeward. 
That is all. He has finished h's daily 
task. The joy of labor, the hope for bet- 


ter things, the very iight of life have 
left him and the day's work is but a day 
of weariness. But what of his brother 


who, breaking the shackles that bound 
him to the kingly conventions of ages, 
came into the West, following across the 


pathless waste of waters the star of em- 
pire which beckoned him on to the para- 
dise where toil is sweet, and every man 
is more than King. 

In the fresh early dawn I go into the 
fields, the music of the mocking bird 
thrilling the clear air with ineffab‘e sweet- 
ness. The spring of the year, whose 
charm defies poet and painter alike, is 
here and fills my soul with the exalta- 
tion of living. My eyes are gladdened 
with the rainbow tints of F’ora’s offer- 
ing, the great white clouds float idly 
by, tinged with the god and crimson 
of the glowing morn. The curse has been 
removed and I am back again in the 
Garden of Eden, infinitely happier than 
that Adam, cloyed with the ennui of Na- 
ture’s exuberant charms without the 
saving grace of the beauty of doing. 
Our first father cou!d smell the flowers 


and admire their symmetry and color- 
ing, but he could never feel the joy of 
ownership, the communion with nature’s 
visible forms through care and cu tiva- 
tion. The perfect life ‘s that which en- 
joys to the utmost the spiritual and 
aesthetic and knows withal the dignity 
of labor. One without the other corrodes 
with the rust of idleness or wears away 
under the shackles of serfdom. 

[ watch the long brown furrows as 
they mark in even lines the future har- 
vest field. As I pause to rest the faicth- 
ful horses and fee. the fresh morning 
air upon my forehead I glance down- 
ward and there at my feet uncovered 
by the ruthless share, lie a dozen or 
more little white leathery eggs, left by 
some slow old shellback for Mother 
Earth to care for. I break one open and 
within—o, the mystery of myster!e:—a 
tiny turtle, almost ready to break his 
prison walls and go forth to fulfill his 
mission of creativeness. How did he 
get there? Whence that hard and glit- 
tering armor, given by an all wise to 


supplement his short and stupid legs? A 
few days ago and it was but a co orless 


liquid without form, and now, the un- 
solved riddle of the universe, Life. Life, 
the ever recurring, the wonderful, the 


mysterious, the beautiful. A rabbit runs 
across the field and sits erect with in- 
quiring ears and then off again in a 
flash of brown and white. A bee martin 
poises fluttering in the air and darts 
away after his prey. The myriads of 
insect life add their flashing wings and 
the droning hum to the tone and color 
picture of nature’s masterpiece. With 
the approach of noon comes a good, hon- 
est hunger and then the baiting of the 
horses, the midday meal, the quiet rest 
under the shade of a spreading elm. The 
long spring afternoon drags not a weary 
length for me, for before me passes the 
lovely panorama of the day, and when at 
night I march home to the chorus of the 
frogs with the comfortable fatigue that 
makes rest a positive pleasure I am 
thankful for the strength to add one 
more day’s work toward the harvest, 
for the health that comes with bodily toil 
under sunny skies and grateful above all 
that I live in a ‘and that has developed 
eyes and ears to see and hear beyond and 
above the tramping of the horses on sod 
and in furrow as the gleaming p'‘ough 
share turns over the brown mould for 
another planting. H. A. B. 
The authorship of “Little Breeches,” 
written by Secretary of State John Hay, 
was frequently attributed to the late 
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Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
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his | 


Bret Harte. A young lady once said to 
him: “I am high!y pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Harte. I have read all your poems, 
but I have enjoyed “Little Breeches’ the 
most.” “Pardon me, madam,” replied 
Mr. Harte, “but you have put the 
Breeches’ on the wrong man.” 


THAT OSTRICH FEATHER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
first think very much of the ostrich feath- | 


*Little | 


You do not at | 


er you see waving so nicely in the hat of 
the maid or the missus, but it has quite | 
a history. In your grandfather's days | 


who wish to see the strange creatures 
and for the manufactured feathers he 
has for sale. He keeps a dozen young 
lladies attending to his stock of ostrich 


lfeathers, for it is the largest in the 
world, perhaps, and is in value about 
|forty thousand dollars. He has also @ 


lot of little stuffed ostriches, for some- 
}t mes in the cold evenings in California 
the little ostriches are allowed by a care- 
|less keeper to stay out too late, and then 
they catch cold and die. Alive ostrich 
| chick is worth twenty-five dollars; a lit- 
ltle dead stuffed chick is only worth five. 
The large eggs laid by the ostriches are 


lsometimes of no account—that is, they 








| 


Arabians—and kil'ed to obtain that beau- 
tiful article so much prized for thousands 
of years by the best people of all nations 
—the ostrich feather. Hunting the os- 
trich is a mere matter of following it up 
until it is weary and lays its head on the 
desert so tired that it can go no further. 
At first the hunter riding into the desert 
with two horses, one of which he rides, 
sees away in the distance a group of os- 
triches. Directly they see him they flee 
with the speed of the wind, for the ostrich 
can run much faster than the horse. The 
hunter journeys on at a gentle ga'lop. In 
about three hours he sees the same os- 
triches again, for the creatures always 
run in a kind of circle. On goes the hunt- 
er and away again go the birds. In 
about a day and a half they are seen and 
shot or taken by a bolas—a string with 
a stone at the end. Whether taken by 
the balos or shot is the same thing, for 
they have to be killed and their beautiful 
feathers pulled and loaded upon the 
other horse, and then the hunter returns 
to camp. This man sells large lots of 
feathers to the merchants who are travel- 
ing all the time over the deserts in cara- 





vans. The merchants carry the feathers 
on the backs of camels to seaport towns 
and there they always find a dealer who 
comes from Paris or London and who 


buys all the ostrich feathers they have | 
brought. The feathers are then packed | 
nicely in boxes with heavy paper to keep | 
moths out and sent by ship to London or 
Paris. Sometimes ten thousand dollars 
of ostrich feathers are packed in a box. 

When the feathefs arrive at London or 
Paris they are taken in charge 
number of men ca!led sorters. 
ple separate the feathers according to 
their lengths and colors, for all ostrich 
feathers are either white, black or gray. 
Then the black ones are dyed black, the 
white ones bleached and the gray ones 
made into b'ack feathers or dyed gray. 
Then they are all curled and sewn to- 
gether, for the ostrich feather on a 
lady’s hat is made up of several p'eces of 
feather, and packed in boxes ready for 
the wholesale trade. The cost of the 
manufacture of an ostrich feather after it 
arrives in London or Paris is quite equal 
to the cost when sold to the agent at the 
seaport. Only skilled peop'e can niake 
up ostrich feathers, and they are paid 
well. The French are the best ostrich- 
feather dressers in the world. 

About forty years ago the French 
soldiers at Algiers, in the north of Africa, 
found some wild young ostriches in the 
desert whose parents had been shot. 
These they placed in a park, and they 
grew up and hatched_ eggs, and these 
turned into ostrich chicks. So came the 
tame ostrich. The English people saw 
this and direct'y went into the business 
of catching young wild ostriches, taming 
them, and in this way a great lot of os- 
triches came into the world, so that now 
there are some four hundred thousand 
tame ostriches in the south and west of 
Africa, yielding every year a lot of love- 
ly feathers for the English feather mar- 
ket and now the ostrich feather, once 
so rare and obtained from the flying 
freak that chased over the deserts, is 
now in the hat of nearly every woman 
in the land. 

Within the last twenty years America 
has obtained the African ostrich. They 
passed laws in Africa not allowing os- 
triches to be taken away from the count- 
try, but a man named Edwin Cawston 
got over to Africa just before the law 
went into effect and bought about fifty of 
their tame ostriches and put them in a 
sailing ship, and after a quiet Passage of 
three months, when six of his ostriches 
died, he arrived at Galv eston, Texas, with 
his strange cargo. Truly it was a very 
funny sight to the farmers and villagers 
in Texas to see these long-legged crea- 
tures sticking their heads over the tops of 
the cars as he took them to California. 
A lot of dumb negroes thought they were 
devils, and were very much frightened. 
They fell on their knees in terror, but 
the ostriches only looked at them with 
their large, beautiful eyes. 

This Mr. Cawston has a large ostrich 
farm at Pasadena, in California, and 
spends most of his time looking over his 


of by a 
These peo- 











birds and receiving money from people 





> é “rs were much more scarce 
on bor ws now, for it has only been |do not hatch into ostriches; then they are 
within the last fifty years that this |blown and sold to the tourists who visit 
feather has become so common. Ostrich California in such large numbers. 
feathers used to be got from the backs| The ostrich is a timid and modest bird. 
of wild ostriches who fled away from |Sometimes the male ostriches, when they 
man into the lonely deserts of Africa and |have nests and think they are taking 
Arabia; they were found upon the desert |care of them, will attack anyone who 
sometimes, because every eight months | comes near. Indeed, they will run a long 
all ostriches, tame or wild, shed their | way to attack people for fear they should 
beautiful feathers; but often the ostriches |come near; but the hen ostrich always 
were chased by the natives—Indians or/runs away; the male makes a roaring 
pe ™N ban af ee 





AN OSTRICH FAMILY. 


noise all through the quiet n’ght that 
sounds like the roar of the African lion, 
and is often supposed to be that by the 
hunter a long way off; but the hen never 


\makes a noise of any kind. At the Pasa- 


dena farm a little while ago a Mr. kd- 
wards, a keeper, was attacked by a male 
ostrich while he was in the pen of the 
bird, and his clothes were nearly all 
scraped off him by the male ostrich. He 
had to lie down, for then only was he 
safe, because if the ostrich shou'd kick 
him it would very near kill him, the blow 
of the foot is so strong. He is better 
now, but will always remember his lit- 
tle meeting with that male ostrich and his 
torn clothes. E. H. RYDALL. 





A STRAWBERRY PEST. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Thanks to E. 
M. B. for recipe for salad dressing. It 
was exactly what I have been wishing 
for, and I come, too, seek'ng for infor- 
mation. 

Can any of the readers of the RunaL 
WORLD tell me what is the remedy for 
our strawberry plants? Last spring we 
set out 2,000 pants on good rich garden 
soil, and they have been wel tended, tne 
ground kept clean and free from weeds, 
but they didn’t start off right. Then 
they began to die, and we thought it 
was ants that were working around the 
roots, but now we discover it is a small 
worm or “maggot’’ that is in the roots. 
They have taken more than half tse 
plants, and we are thoroughly discour- 
aged. 

We sent South for the plants. Could 
they have been in them when we got the 


plants? We have raised strawberries on 
the same ground before and they did 
wel. 

We wi'l be glad to hear through the 


RURAL WORLD if there is any remedy. 
Fayette Co., Ill. S. M. H. 


BROOM SEDGE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One winter, 
while traveling through Tennessee, I no- 
ticed fields that looked like ripened 
grain. On making inquiry I was told 
that it was broom sedge and grew upon 
wornout land. During the journey, as 
far as Florida, I frequently saw fie'ds 
of it, and became quite interested in it. 
Leaving the L. & N. road at Chiply, we 
took stages for St. Andrew's Bay, and 
stopped for dinner at a clearing in the 
woods. Here I saw brooms made from 
sedge, and the only ones in use. 


Several winters since then, I spent a 
couple of days at a hotel in the pine 
woods. 


The house was large, and every 
room had an open fire-place for burning 
wood, and furnished with a broom of 
sedge, for sweeping up the hearth. I 
asked mine host where she bought her 
brooms, “Buy ’em? No; I make ’em. 
There is a fied of it right out here. I 
gather enough to last me a year, before 
frost—that injures it—makes it brittle 
and break easy. Whenever I need a 
broom,, I make one. If you want any, 
gather and make all the brooms you 
want. I'll show you how to make ’em. 
I've the rheumatiz, and I can’t sweep 
with a store broom, but I can Sweep with 
one of these; they are so light.” 

The head of the sedge makes the 
broom,, and the long, tough, jointed 
straws the handle. Make your broom 
as large as you want it, and wrdp the 
Straws snug and tight together with 
strong cord; even off the bottom of the 
broom, with either twisting or cutting it 
Square, and it is ready for service. 

When I returned home with my brooms 
a gent'eman present from the North 
said: “That settes the high price of 
broom corn. I don’t see why brooms 
cannot be manufactured from sedge the 
usual way, and put upon the market, and 
I should think that they would be.” 

Peoria, Ill. MRS. L. HARRISON. 


eeetesieeesimineeities 

Readers should not neglect to write 
Wm. Koenig & Co., 120 to 124 South 
Eighth street, St. Louis, for prices and 
full particulars regarding their shredders, 
ensilage cutters, cattle feeding machin- 
ery, hay presses, etc. They are entirely 
reliable and prompt in answering corre- 
spondence. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
LOW. 

Born in Portland, Me.. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 
Longfe low is the most widely read and 
best beloved of our poets. His style is 
dignified and nob: He is perhaps the 
most distinguished American writer of 
verse, and bears the stamp in all his 
writings of the stern and almost sombre 
New England cast of mind. His poems 
characterized by a beauty of form 
and loftiness of ideals and with an al- 


Feb. 27, 1807, Died 
March 24, 1882. 





are 


most utter lack of the joyousness of 
youth. When he was but 17, and it be- 
came necessary for him to make a 


choice of professions, he was averse to 
the ministry, medicine and even the law 
to which ca ling his father and grand- 
father belonged. He wrote in that year 
to his father, “I am altogether in favor 
of the farmer's lif: but a few months 
later his Literary aspirations burned ar- 
dently and on this profession he decided, 
with all the fervor of a sublime and con- 
secrated passion. 


He is chiefly remembered for his long 
poems, among which stand out as mas- 
terpieces “‘The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” “Evangeline, ‘‘Hiawatha,"’ Tales 
of a Ways'de Inn’ and “Birds of Pas- 
sage.”’ 


Illustrating his serious temperament, 
the following opening stanza from “The 
Reaper and the Flowers,”’ one of his ear- 
liest, written at the age of 30, is perhaps 
as characteristic as any of his short 
poems: 


“There is a reaper, his name is death, 
Who comes with sickle keen; 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath,” 
And the flowers that grow between.”’ 


Compare this gem with which al! lovers 
of Longfe.low are familiar, with the fol- 
lowing, written in 1875. It is the last 
stanza of a poem read at the fifvieth an- 
niversary of his graduation—‘Morituri 
Salutamus” (We salute thee, Death): 


no less 
though in 


“For age is opportunity, 

Than youth itself, 
dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by 
day.” 


another 


Could anything be grander or more ex- 
alted than this in thought and expres- 
sion, or this?—which I cannot at the mo- 
ment place: 


“Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere."’ 


I shou'd like to give as especially fitting 
the sphere of this department the full text 
of his exquisite poem, ‘‘“Maidenhood,” be- 
ginning ‘‘Maiden with the meek brown 
eyes,"’ and the much longer idyl, “The 
Hanging of the Crane,’’ but space for- 
bids. Perhaps no other work in the Eng- 
lish language so beautifully exemplifies 
the building of the new home than this 
last. 

As a gem of perfect art the fol owing 
is one of Longfellow's most complete ex- 
pressions of lofty human ideals, although 
not, perhaps, so characteristic as some 
others. The reader will note the utter 
simplicity of the verses; yet is not this 
the true sign of genius? 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 
I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth I knew not where, 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth I knew not where, 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, ‘ong afterwards in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke, 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
found again in the heart of a friend. 

MINOR NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Brother 
Lyon, what made you say what I was 
going to write, about those two  pic- 
tures? I wanted to tell ‘em they were 
only half there. Now, we have a brand 
new editor, it's a very good time to 
quarrel over it. Our hand and heart 
reaches out to the new editor with many 
wishes for a ‘ong, happy reign in his 
sanctum. Treasured up among. the 
brightest of we'l remembered days, is 
one when we met Col, Colman in Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. He spoke at the fair 
that fall. It was during his term in 


Washington, when Cleveland was Pres- 
ident. We sat near him during the time 
he spoke, and stood on a bench by his 
side and watched the races. I remember 
he said: ‘Mrs. Carpenter, you are not 
as much interested in those horses as I 
am." I wanted to ‘retort, “How can I 
be, when the ion of the day is so near 
me,”’ but I am nothing if not polite, so 
I ate my grapes and tried to look inter- 
ested. 

Then we have a corner of our heart 
Set apart to Mr. Longman's memory. 
Among the memories that never grow 
dim is that of the brave, unselfish, help- 
ful friend whom we knew and loved. He 
is gone but the beauty and loveliness of 
his life lingers sti 1 

Dear Lucy May, I will send pansy seed 
this fall for Marie’s grave. I knew and 
loved her well. I remember what she said 
about writing long ietters and getting 
the worth of one’s postage. It is a 
beautiful thought that those who loved 
her should have the privilege of remem- 
bering her by planting the flowers she 
loved above her. 


Mr. Angus Campbell has been opening 
up the Lake Ridge mining claim. We 
trust we have something valuable. We 


know we have a mountain of beautiful 
quartz. People do not rush after the 
quartz here as one would suppose they 
would.* There is so much of it and Mount 
Baker, with its vast gold fields, is only 
forty miles away. 

It has been very cold ali summer and 
few days have passed when a fire was 
not comfortable. I saw a lady riding 
into town the 6th of July with furs on. 
It was in the morning and the sun was 
shining. 

We are not prepared for hot weather 
and when it comes we wilt like a cab- 
bage. Still crops are good, and my yard 
is very gorgeous with rich flowers. My 
eyes are better. 

The Hon. Murat Halstead has sent me 
his course of study from the Co lege of 
Journalism. I study like a school girl 
these days, only lamenting that I am 
20 years late. Still if one learns to dot 
their I's, cross their T’s and mind their 
P's and Q's it’s worth something. Such 
is fate and if late, and the new o'd idea 
is true of “the progress of the soul,” 
perhaps it will fit me for another life. 

If those who love literary work in the 
Home Circle will write me I am wi ling 





to tell them what may give them a 


I knew nothing of it for long 
years. This is not to advertise any- 
thing, only to answer those who have 
asked me to help them in days gone by, 
and I could not, for I did not know how. 
Or to help others who are struggling to 
gain the knowledge that makes the suc- 
cessfui writer. 

Going back again to the idea of the 
progress of the soul may I ask others to 
give their views of this? 

It is a beautiful thought at any rate. 
The little baby comes to us for a few 
days or months or years. Its work was 
almost completed in another life before 
it came. It only tarried here on this sor- 
rowful planet for a little time, then went 
home to the Kind All Father. Its work 
finished, comp’ete. 

These longing, restless natures that 
make one think of caged tigers—what of 
them? We have never found our ideals 
in anything, unless it was the flower, or 
sweet baby life that ended with the flow- 
ers. How many writers have? If there 
is one, please tell me. 

There is a perfect faith. 
sess it? 

An undimmed hope. 

A love fadeless and pure. 
found it? 

There is no life so humbe, so poor, so 
far removed from the presence of God, 
but what receives the same ministering 
care. 

All my life long I have wished for the 
perfection of these great gifts. Still there 
are. times- when they are only greatly de- 
sired treasures. 

God alone has done His perfect work; 
reached the highest ideals. 

He knoweth our frame, and remember- 
eth that we are dust. 

Shal. we progress onward and upward 
until we shall be satisfied? 

And day by day in our ministering in 
this old wor'd of ours, may we plant the 
seeds of a tender trust among the way- 
side weeds and flowers. 

ELLA CARPENTER. 
British Columbia. 


chance. 


Do you pos- 


Is it yours? 
Have you 


Majuba Hill, 


Poultry 


A CONCRETE HOUSE. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The illustra- 
tion herewith shows a house made of con- 
crete. The material used for its con- 
struction was lump lime and creek gravel 
mixed in a mortar box and the walls 
moulded between two planks. There is 
no wood used in walls from foundation to 
roof, except the door frame. The walls 
are eight inches thick, the roof is of 
clapboards. The house stands in the 
shade of trees. 

This house was built at G'en Raven 
Egg Farm, in 190, in which to operate 
incubators, either im cold or warm weath- 
er and has proved to be ali that was 
expected of it for this purpose. 

Now during the warm weather, the in- 
cubators are tiered up in it, a screen 
door attached and it is being used as a 
milk and butter house, and quite suc- 
cessfully, too. With the transom cur- 
tained and outer door closed, the house 
is quite dark, and flies are not trouble- 
some. During the night the outer door 
is left open and the screen door closed. 
By c‘osing the storm door early, before 
sun rise the house remains cool inside 
ail day. The floor is of solid clay and is 
kept damp by frequent sprinkling with 
water. Milk will remain sweet longer 
kept on a dirt floor than on cement, for 
the reason that dirt is cooler than ce- 
ment. 

We have a case (called the bear den 








milk cave) that has a temperature of 60 
degrees the hottest days we have, ahu 
will keep butter solid enough to cut with 
a knife all the time, but is a little too 
far from the house (about 125 yards). 

Another experiment will be made with 
this house later on. When the time 
comes to ripen our Kieffer pears we wi'l 
make a fruit house of it, and if it proves 
a success for this purpose, we will then 
erect a large dry house of concrete, es- 
pecially to store vegetables and fruit in 
during the fall of the year. Such a 
house will be of great value in which to 
store potatoes, onions, pears and app!es 
before the season to put them in winter 
quarters. 

We have a fine crop of pears. About 
one-half of our 140 five-year-old trees 
have full crops. Some have more fruit 
than they can hold up. We have been 
propping them. The blight has done but 
litt'e damage. The trees will make 
more growth this year than what is lost 
by blight. I measured some new growth 
of a Kieffer to-day, that is five and one- 
half feet in length on a tree in sod, and 
not headed back. One fault of the Kief- 
fer, but not a very serious one, is its 
tendency to set fruit enough to tear 
themselves all to pieces if not looked 
after and remedied. 





Farmington, Mo. E. W. GEER. 
POULTRY TALK: 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In going 


through the rural districts I see a lot of 
roosters running with hens until the 
young roosters get about half grown, then 
they are disposed of at about fifteen to 
twenty cents each. I would like to know 
what good it does to have males run- 
jning with hens, except in breeding sea- 
son? The hens lay no better when they 
run with the males than when tney do 
not. The males consume seed, are in the 
way, and sometimes get pugnacious and 
fight until they are nearly, if not quite, 
dead. Unfertilized eggs will keep a great 
deal longer than eggs that are fertilized. 
I know a man who never lets his males 
run with females, only in the breeding 
season,and then he pens his best birds for 
breeders. I have watched him closely, 
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and it seems to me that according to 
number of hens he gets more eggs than 
anyone in the country. I have been to his 
p'ace winter, spring, summer and fall, 
and invariably he had plenty of eggs, and 
he told me that he got more eggs than 
when he allowed males to run with the 
hens. He shipped eggs to New York City 
for two or three years, and I saw a let- 
ter from the firm they were shipping to, 
stating that they were the nicest and best 
eggs they got from the west. 

I remember one year I had left over 
about a dozen Langshan cockerels. , I put 
them in a coop and fed them well for 
about two weeks or more, and ki led 
them. My sister cleaned and boued them 
and picked out the bones, and made 





A CONCRETE HOUSE. 


pressed meat in some manner and we ate 
it cold. It makes a very palatable food, 
and is very healthful. I believe the ma- 
jority of the people in the country fry 
young chickens in lard and bo!l old chick- 
ens until they are dry, tough and some- 
times stringy. You cannot get the real 
flavor of fowls, except by woasting or 
baking in some manner and eating cold. 
I have often seen people in the country 
go out to catch a chicken to eat; take 
the dog, run, yell and seemingly scare 
the chickens off of the place. When the 


chickens is fried in grease and served on. 


the table as an extra appetizing dish, 
then the hearts of all around the festal 
board are glad to partake of the hos- 
pitality of the lords of the realm, know- 
ing but little, and sometimes caring less, 
how it was prepared or cooked. When 
people are very hungry (and a great 
many are when they go visiting), nearly 
everything to eat tastes good. It is not 
so much the food as the amount we eat 
that makes bad health. Still some of us 
want things prepared differently from 
what others do. 

My way for preparing chickens for the 
table is to quietly catch them at night, 
put them into coop, keeping some there 
nearly all the time, feed for ten to fifteen 
days, cut head off, hold and let bleed; 
clean nicely; let lie over night; then bake 
or roast. Try both of the above ways 
and find out which you like the better. 

I have often heard that one-half of the 
world did not know how the other half 
lived. I am satisfied that there are a 
great many people, especially in towns 
and cities, go to market, buy an old 
rooster or a filthy, roupy hen or pul'et, 
take it home for the family to eat. I 
have seen proprietors in restaurants and 
hotels go to, or send to, the market and 
buy roupy, poor and filthy chickens to 
feed their guests. The poor horny-hand- 
ed farmer who bewails his fate woula no 
more eat such meat at home than he 
would arsenic. I have lived in towns and 
in the country, and I know there is a 
vast difference in food prepared in the 
country and cities and towns. People in 
the country have the first pull at every- 
thing, and they get it in its most luscious, 
fresh.and cleanly state. I have seen peo- 
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ple in cities go to the market and buy 
young chickens that had roup in a very 
bad form, and did not know but they 
were healthy. You can take a hen that 
had roup badly, and seeming'y well of !' 
and cut her head open, and you wil! find 
the cavities lined with hard matter, show- 
ing that the whole system is diseased. 
You can talk about inspectors of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, etc., being very essential, 
but there is no kind of filthy meat eat«” 

as much as diseased poultry, I think. 
Old chickens are not liable to roup !ike 
young ones, but when young ones 8°t 
it badly they never get over it entirely. 
It is nothing but cold at first, but it often 
runs into roup, which is nothing more 
than diphtheria, or it resembles it ve'y 
much. In fall, winter and early spring, 
poultry are more liable to get cold and 
roup than summer. Incestuous inbreed- 
ing, poorly fed and poorly housed poultry. 
are more liable to a great many diseases 
than well-fed, strong, vigorous chickens. 
and it seems that nearly every thinking 
person ought to know it,but the trouble 's 
that the majority of the people will not 
think much on many things, or if they 
do they are too industrious to try to re™- 
edy such. Procrastination seems to »° 
well observed by the American people. 
J. W. WALE. 

Cass Co., Mo., July 23, 1902. 




















Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 57'- 
up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 





or 


Smear'ng whole wheat with kerosene 
turpentine and feeding it to the chickens 
is a good remedy for gapes. 


ec PS ON 
Adding some carbolic acid and putting 
on hot will secure much better resu!ts 
from the wh'tewashing of the poultry 
house. 
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“The Pig Pen 


HART AND MINNIS’ HOG SALE. 


Messrs. H. O. Minnis and T. B. Hart of 
i air purg, IL, on the 13th of August next 
_}] fifty head of Poland-China, and those 
know the class of stock those gentle- 
rn nave been in the habit of selling may 
y upon it that the offering is fully in 
ing therewith for general excellence. 
ur. Minnis’ lot includes fourteen choice 
nr ear sows, bred to Choice Goods, the 
Bs he recently sold for $1,500 cash. He 
frst prize winner at the Ohio State 
last fall. Here is breeding and qual- 
s ehich should suit the most fastidious, 
7 wenty gilts, open, by the Chicago win- 
; Keep On, out of his best sows; two 
ec by Perfect Perfection, out of Black 
s sows; fall yearling boar by Keep 
aam Perfect Pansy 8d. If you want a 
ir keep your eye on these three. T. B. 
-s offering consists of a gilt and boar 
inning Sunshine, dam daughter of 
narkness; gilt, daughter of Keep On, bred 
to Ramsey’s Perfection; daughter of Win- 
» Sunshine, dam Hend@rick'’s Beauty; 
daughter of Chief I Know, full brother to 
I ; Perfection; one-year-old by Orr’s 
BI k U. S., dam by Chief Perfection <d, 
This is a splendid list of sows and all will 
be red to Ramsey’s Perfection. The en- 
tire offering is first-class; itvhas style, 
sh and breeding, and the gentlemen 
ive never offered a better or more choice 
of hogs. They never offer any but 
rime stock, but these are superlatively 
Do not fail to write H. O. Minnis 
1 catalog, and to attend the sale wiil 
be money in the pockets of those wanting 
good breeding stock. 
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MILK YIELD OF SOWS, 
The milk yield of sows might be thought 
to be considerable, as it must supply the 
od for sometimes very large litters. 
That it is not large should teach us that 


BERKSHIRES. 


[ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES of best 
strains and individual merit for sale. Prices rea- 
sonable. W. H. DAWDY, Greenvil'e. Di. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Public Sale 


FIFTY HEAD 


OF CHOICE 


DUROC 
JERSEYS 


Consisting of Spring Pigs of both sexes, 
fall of 1901 Gilts, bred and yearling, and 
2-year-old prize-winning Boars. 

Sale to be at 


Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia, Mo., 











Friday, August 22, at 9 a. m. 


This consignment is from the herds of 
Harry Saeed, Smithton, and MeFarland 
Bros., Beman, Mo., of either of whom 
you can get catalogues. 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. 


Rose Hill Herd 


Of Duroc Jersey Hogs. Choice gilts to breed for 
fall pigs. Boars ready for service and spring pigs 
now readytoship. All from large sows of prolific 


families. 
S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 
40---DUROC-JERNEYS---40 


Of Bred Sows and Gilts of Best Strains. 
8.G. RICHARDS, 


CHESTER WHITES 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 


ers now taken for 8: from | 
smooth, (Prise winning pine reason: 
able. Call on or write to 

H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 
0, lL 6. A OHOIOB LOT March, April and 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 
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of pedigree 
merit, are offered “to sale by J. W. BOLES 
of Auxvasse, Missouri, who wil! furnish prices 
nd full particulars on request. 

by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh U. 8. 
160-LB. PIGS Perfect I Know, Chief ion 
: . 8. Black Ohief’s Rival 8. of equal breed- 
ng. L, A. SPIES BREEDING CO.. 

St. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 
ALNUT Valley Farm Herd—Poland Obinas, 

W Black U. 8. Ghiet Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 
tebe at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 
GROWTAY, LARGE-BONED, March and April 

Poland China Bears and Sows 


Sired py Guy Wilkes Perfection 
dams. Also ANGUS CATTLE. 
wm. 


J. P. VISSERING, Bex 12, Metviie, 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 
Replays of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 


tered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock 
Young stock for sale at all tose 


FOR SME Smet Ee hoe < vase 
Siig Mari eae 
(. H. JONES, R. B. 8, Pawnee, ill. 
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;'¢ual merit combinea. R L. ORGAN 
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Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever 

germs, removes worms, 
cures ma: . 
tion, nge, canker and cough; aids diges- 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost, 
with Hlsctrens sent Sees Oaty. Useful book 


MOORE C,& M. CO,e Sa Sense 3 









the amount of milk needed for the suste- 
nance of the young of any animals is re!- 
atively small. Man, when he tries to sup- 
ply artificially the place of nurse to farm 
animals, almost always overfeeds. This 
overfeeding is not infrequently the soe 
cause of the death of animals being 
brought up by hand. Nature has fixed 
matters in such a way that overfeeding is 
practically out of the question. As to the 
amount of milk yielded by sows we have 
not extensive data. Four sows were test- 
ed at the Wisconsin station and their milk 
weighed at different periods and for d‘t- 
ferent lengths of time. Number one gave 
an average of 5.8 pounds per day; number 
2 gave 4.1 pounds per day; number 3 gave 
5.4 pounds per day, and number 4 gave 
5.5 pounds per day. The highest yield of 
milk on any one day was 8.7 pounds by 
sow number one, twenty days after far- 
rowing. 


THE AMERICAN HOG. 





There are some professors who are con- 
tinua'ly advising the practical hog men, 
even those of greatest experience, in the 
selection of the kind of a hog they should 
raise for greatest profit. 

They observe that the price of the bacon 
hog grown in Canada or in Europe brings 
a higher price than our American hog, 
consequently they say to the farmers of 
the United States, raise this kind of a 
hog. 

The hog situation in this country has 
adjusted itself to the conditions that sur- 
round it. We are a great hog country 
simply because we are the greatest corn 
country in the world. No other country 
can compete with us in growing corn or 
maize. We produce more than three- 
fourths of all the corn grown in the 
world. The only plan of marketing this 
excessive crop is through feeding to ani- 
mals, and no other animal will produce 
the quantity of meat from a bushel of 
corn that can be made from corn fed to 
hogs. 

Hogs are a favorite method of market- 
ing the great corn crop of the United 
States. If we did not have the means of 
handling it in this manner we would be 
producing a crop that would be almost 
wasted. If there was a foreign demand 
for the grain with the tremendous quanti: 
ties raised, it would scarcely pay the 
freight of shipping to the seaboard. 
While feeding peas, wheat and barley 
will produce perhaps a fine!y flavored 
meat for bacon, the United States farmer 
is faced with a different proposition. He 
must have an animal to eat his corn. You 
can balance the corn ration. You can do 
it with the bi-product of the dairy and 
modify it with the grass that we grow, 
and even cheapen it thereby, without say- 
ing anything about the benefits to the 
corn or to the health of the animal. 

We have now through evolution secured 
a hog that is well adapted to marketing 
our great corn crop. We have improved 
him over twenty-five years ago by quick- 
ening his maturity; we have expedited his 
growth and are putting him into mar- 
ket in 6 to 8 months, whereas thirty years 
ago it required 12 to 18 months. We have 
succeeded in producing an easy feeder, 
one that gives generous returns for the 
feed eaten, and when we come to market 
him in the stock yards he usually figures 
at the top of the market and brings as 
good prices as if he had been fed on 
peas and barley and higher priced grain 
than corn. 

Of course, this year corn is extraor- 
dinarily high because of the scarcity 
through drouth and failure of the crop. 
Fortunately the prices of hogs are corre- 
spondingly high, which leaves the farmer 
in a much better condition than if it was 
low-priced hogs and high-priced corn, 
which has sometimes been the case. 

The fact that we must take into con- 
sideration in selecting is that the United 
States breeder is to produce a hog that 
will consume the great corn crop raised 
upon the farm. They should take into 
consideration the quality of feed that we 
have most of, easier to produce, and 
therefore the one that we must of neces- 
sity feed. At the same time we recog- 
nize the advantages and benefits and urge 
all of our feeders to ba'ance the ration for 
greatest profit and success. 

We are certainly producing fine bacon 
as well as extra hams for the best mar- 
kets of the country, especially for the 
heavy markets—that is, the markets that 
will take great quantities, the supplies of 
the middle masses. 

The Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Duroc- 
Jerseys and Chester Whites have adjust- 
ed themselves by the improvement that 
we have made so that they are satisfac- 
tory and suitable to the general mass of 
farmers of the United States.—American 
Swineherd. 


A PROFITABLE WEIGHT. 





The question of most profitab'e weight 
in producing pork is not unanimously in 
favor of one particular weight. Though 
we believe the majority of feeders are 
of the opinion that a hog of six or seven 
months that will weigh from 250 to 300 
pounds is the most profitable. The risk 
on his life has been short. He is able 
to convert a larger amount of pork out 
of the grain fed than the older animals, 
and the interest on him as an ivestment 
is smaller. 

Whi'e there are others who favor hold- 
ing them longer and increasing the 
weight to from 300 to 450, believing in 
heavy weights and that they will get 
better results from the entire investment 
than in marketing them at an earlier age. 
There are good and successful feeders who 
believe in this heavy weight method, 
though, as we said before, the majority 
favor an earlier marketing of from 250 
to 275 pounds. 


AMERICAN ROYAL SWINE SHOW. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It wil be re- 
membered that the National Poland- 
Ch'!na show that was to have been held at 
Kansas City last autumn was aband- 
oned on account of the wide-spread 
drouth. Following this the Poland-China 
breeders of Kansas and Missouri, at their 
annual meeting, voted unanimously to re- 
establish the show and sale, and push it 
to comp'etion for the autumn of 1902. The 
undersigned were appointed to represent 
the two states, to organize and push the 
enterprise. It was with great reluctance 
that we undertook the task, especialy 
after our experience in the same capacity 
the year previous, when a vast amount of 
unappreciated work was done and some 
actual loss incurred; having no fund of 
money to draw upon, other than the vol- 
untary contributions of the friends of the 
industry. 

In order that your readers more fully 
understand the situation,we have thought 
best to give a brief history. The cattle 
show with which we have joined in mak- 
ing this show is backed financially by the 
respective Record Associations. The Berk- 


for their people. From the beginning we 
have believed Poland-China Record Com- 
panies should do the same for her people. 
Space in this letter will not permit us to 
give our reasons, or to point out the many 
advantages accruing to such associations, 
and the duties they owe to the members 
who support them. With this conviction 
we presented the matter to the Record 
Association and made as strong an ap- 
peal as we knew how to make, and espe- 
cially to the Standard Record Company, 
the stockholders of which are largely lo- 
eated in the territory to be most bene- 
fited by the show at Kansas City, and our- 
selves being shareholders. At the annual 
meeting in February, 1901, we asked for 
$500 for the then planned show at Kansas 
City last fall. They voted $20, but at- 
tached to it so many strings that it would 
not have been used had the exhibition 
been made. 

But now comes the matter that we wish 
to call especial attention to. Having the 
exhibition again in our hands for the fail 
of 1902, we, together with other members, 
made our second appeal for help at the 
last annual meeting in February. We 
asked for a liberal appropriation. On the 
morning of the 5th of February there was 
$3,099.14 in the treasury. By the hour of 
10:30 a. m., the time the shareholders’ 
meeting was called to convene, the di- 
rectors, a majority of which were hostile 
to the donating of funds to help build up 
the business of the association, had voted 
a dividend that left in the treasury only 
about $600. Your subscribers to this let- 
ter believe, together with many others 
conversant with the facts, that this divi- 
dend was devised, not because the share- 
ho'ders desired it, or that the distribu- 
tion of $ per share to nearly 500 share- 
holders was a wise policy to pursue in 
the face of many things to be done for 
the betterment of the interest of the 


greatest of all breeds of swine, not be- 
because of the great majority of the 
stockholders had invested in a single 


share of stock for the purpose of ob- 
taining dividends, but for the reason that 
they were opposed to the Kansas City en- 
terprise, and believed there would be a 
majority of the stockholders then con- 
vened in person and by proxy in favor of 
voting an appropriation out of the ample 
fund. They were correct only in the'r 
estimate of the desire of that majority, 
as proven by them voting, notwithstand- 
ing the depleted treasury, a donation of 
$500 to the American Royal premium list 
at Kansas City. The vote of instruction 
to the directors was unanimous, and there 
were no impractical condit'ons attached. 
The directors were instructed to’ make 
the appropriation, provided there were 
sufficient funds in the treasury by the 
time the money would be needed. Three 
of the directors voting the dividend are 
not directly interested in breeding 
Poland-Chinas, and two of the present 
Board of Directors declining to comply 
with the will of the shareholders are in 
the same condition. Well, we came home 
believing the appropriation would be 
made in good faith. And this, with the 
$500 we have pledged from the Stock Yards 
Company, would make the $1,000 desired 
on our regular prize list, together with 
enough specials to enable us to present a 
prize iist of $2,000. Now comes our dis- 
appointment. Four of the seven directors 
will not comply with the will of the 
stockholders and make the order for the 
money. It may be pertinent to state that 
these four directors were a part of the 
unfriendly board of 191. Two of them are 
not interested as breeders. They cannot 
say there are not sufficient funds. On 
June 29 there were $1,625 in the treasury; 
about $500 of this is unealled-for divi- 
dends. We beHeve the bulk of this will 
stjll be in thestreasury on October 1, the 
date we sho have the money. But 
supposing this all be called for, and tax- 
ink the previous years as a basis, allow- 
ing for al the liabilities of the company, 
there would still be in the treasury Octo- 
ber 1, $743, while the chances are that with 
the uncalled-for dividends there will be 
over $1,000. We regret to have to make 
the statement to you, and we regret the 
fact that the majority of the Board of 
Management of the Standard Record As- 
sociation fall so far below the broad views 
and progressive po icy of other like asso- 
ciations, which not only encourage, but 
originate and foster such enterprises as 
we have in hand. 

We are compelled, therefore, to appeal 
to the breeders and friends of the Poland- 
Chinas for help. The Stock Yards Com- 
pany have undertaken to build all neces- 
sary facilities and donate in cash $500, on 
the understanding that we furnish a like 
amount. Under these circumstances, un- 
less the breeders respond to the appeal 
and make up the amount of money need- 
ed, we can hardly avoid failure. There 
is not a breeder of Poland-Chinas in the 
United States that cannot afford to give 
something, while there are many who can 
afford to give liberally rather than that 
the show of Poland-Chinas should suffer 
in comparison with the cattle or Berx- 
shires. The Berkshires have their funds 
secured for the premiums and expenses 
and many handsome specials. Our inter- 
ests are several times greater and our 
breeders several times as numerous. We 
will do all in our power to make the show 
of the breed a credit, but we cannot do it 
without money. We will make every dol- 
lar go as far as possibe. We give our 
time and labor gratuitous, but you can- 
not ask us to go ahead and incur ob!iga- 
tions that we have no funds to pay. Ap- 
pealing to all breeders of the United 
States—we cannot write to each one 
separately—it becomes necessary, there- 
fore, .for each man to voluntarily sub- 
scribe whatever amount he is willing and 
abe to pay and send to Frank D. Winn, 
secretary, Mastin, Kansas. After the suc- 
cess of the exhibition is assured, then we 
ask you to consider the advisability of 
having one Record Company for the 
whole country, one expense, one system, 
one management, and that management 
pledged to an intelligent care of all the 
interests of that most popular of all 
breeds, the Poland-China. 

H. M. KIRKPATRICK, Chairman. 
FRANK D. WINN, Secretary. 


Mr. R. M. Snoddy, proprietor of the Twi- 
light Herd of Duroc-Jerseys at Arm- 
strong, Mo., writes us that his stock are 
doing fine; that good ones are going off 
fast. He has a few nice male pigs which 
he will sell worth the money he asks for 
them if taken soon; also a few September 
sows bred to farrow next September, 
which he will dispose of at moderate fig- 
ures. This offering should meet the wants 
of some of our readers. 


THE BOAR TO KEEP. 


Long experience with swine convinces 
me that one great mistake of the average 
farmer is in not keeping the right boar 
when they get him. There is a great 
difference in boars’ impress on their off- 
spring. A good one that will plainly con- 











shire Record Company is doing the same 








fer his points on the produce of a miscel- 


laneous group of sowS—get such pigs as 
please you—is an animal to keep. The bet- 
ter blood you combine with his the better 
the results. It costs more to replace brood 


sows than to head a herd with a new 
boar every year, but it pays best in ue 
long run to keep a good boar when you 
get him. I have bought as high as half a 
dozen sows in a single season rather than 
part with a favorite boar, and it has been 
my experience that the method has paid 
me better than buying @ boar every year. 
—8. J. Smith. 

Messrs. Harry Sneed, Smithland, and 
McFarland Bros., Beman, Mo., will sell 
fifty head of very choice Duroc-Jerseys 
at the Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, on 
August 22, commencing at nine o'clock 
a. m. The hogs are from their well-known 
prize-winning herd, and cons'sts of spring 
pigs of both sexes, fall of 1901 gilts, bred, 
and a yearling and two-year-old boars 
that have been prize-winners. This is the 
first public offering these centlemen have 
ever made, and it includes lass of stock 
that shou'd command the attention of 
those who want good Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
Read the advertisement and send for a 
catalog; and as everybody and his wife 
will be at the fair it is superfluous te ad- 


vise attendance at this sal: 








SUMMER FATTENING. 


Summer and early fall is the ideal time 
to fatten hogs. They wi'l make a more 
rapid gain than at any other time. If 
you can put them on clover or rape they 
will make such rapid growth as to be the 
talk of the neighborhood 

In the fall, as long as corn is in the 
milk, it will pay any feeder to feed stalks 


and all. Hogs will eat a great deal of 
the sta ks when the corn is in this con- 
dition. In the late fall, winter and 


spring, it is absolutely necessary to have 
warm dry sheds or barns for swine. You 
can’t be successful without them. It 
must be remembered that it takes a cer- 
tain amount of food to supply the daily 
animal waste. Any intelligent man can 
see that the days of growth shou'd be 
shortened as much as possible, so as to 
avoid the waste. Market your hogs at 6 
to 8 months of age, and you make a great- 
er per cent of profit than your neighbor 
who keeps his ten or twelve months, be- 
cause you avoid 60 to 120 days of daily an- 
imal waste. The young animal also con- 
verts into flesh more of the food given 
than a full-grown one. True economy is 
to keep them growing rapidly from day of 
birth until ready for the market. If you 
do this you will make plenty of money. 


The Shepherd 


SHODDY VS. PURE WOOL, 








The woo -growers of this country are 
agitating for the protection of their great 
staple, wool, against the extensive and 
still-growing use of shoddy in the manu- 
facture of clothing fabrics. They have a 
grievance very similar to that from which 
the dairy interests have just been re- 
lieved by the passing of the oleo bill. As 
the dairymen had long suffered from the 
unfair competition of bogus butter, so the 
wool men have been handicapped by the 
extensive use of shoddy, which figures 
so largely in the manufacture of fabrics 
masquerading as woollen goods. Like the 
dairymen, they have no objection to the 
use of “shoddy’’ when used and sold as 
such. But, like oleo, which can be detect- 
ed only by the expert, “shoddy” is not 
apparent to the uninitiated, and its pres- 
ence is only detected by its unsatisfactory 
wearing qualities. 

The National Live Stock Association of 
the United States is an aggregation of 
the various interests affected by this 
fraudu ent use of a bogus material to the 
detriment of the wool-growers, and have 
had a bill introduced in Congress asking 
that shoddy no longer be allowed to figure 


in goods purporting to be wool. This, 
they state, can be done by compe'ling 
manufacturers to labe: their finished pro- 
duct as “wholly woo!” or part cotton or 
shoddy, as the case may be, and to pro- 
vide suitable penalt'es for infringement of 
such a law. They also propose that 


manufacturers of mixed goods shall pay 
a license of $50 per year, and that whole- 
sale dealers in mixed goods pay a tax of 
$25 per year. It is also proposed that a 
tax of one-tenth of a cent per pound be 


The purchaser of such mixed goods not 
labeled or marked as above shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
Shoddy is defined as consisting of cast- 
off woolen c.othes, rags, stockings, car- 
pets, etc., reduced by machinery to their 
original flocculent condition. 

Hon. Wm. M. Springer, who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, stated that the amount of shoddy 
used in 1890 had a clothing power of 75 
per cent of all the wool produced in the 
United States, and amounted to 75 mil- 
lion pounds. 


HINTS TO OUR SHROPSHIRE MEM- 
BERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 

As this is the season to wean lambs, 
they shou 4 be carefully marked with ear 
labels before separating them. If you 
do not have the labels write to the un- 
dersigned. It will be well to record all of 
your lambs while their pedigrees are 
fresh in mind. The high price of beef 
has materially increased the demand 
for mutton, and higher prices will be 
paid for pure bred sheep this season 
than ever before. Registered Shropshires 
are still maintaining their lead as the 
most profitable wool and mutton sheep. 
Our membership increased more during 
the past year than ever before in the his- 
tory of the association. If you have any 
good photos of your sheep, or any unu- 
sual records in the increase, or weights 
of lambs, kindly send them to the un- 
dersigned. 

MORTIMER LEVERING, 
Secretary. 


SHEEP NOTES. 


It is claimed that two teaspoonfuls of 
turpentine in five times that much milk 
every four or five days will cure paper 
skin in lambs. 

On many farms sheep should be looked 
upon as auxiliaries in keeping up the fer- 
tility of the land rather than one direct 
source of profit. 

Wool is the farm product which brings 
the most money in proportion to what it 
takes from the farm and with least la- 
bor to the producer. 

Sheep eat so many different kinds of 
plants which catt e and horses refuse that 
the addition of sheep by keeping down 
those plants which other stock refuse 
really increases the product of the pas- 
tures. 





paid by the manufacturers of such goods, | 


AN EXTRA OFFERING... 
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Fifty Head of the Best Berkshires Ever 
Passed Under the Hammer at One Sale 


50 











Send for Catalogue, 


A. J. LOVEJOY & SON will sell, AUGUST 6th, at ROSCOE, 


and mention this paper. 





ILL., at Riverside Farm, thirty 


Sows and ten Boars, largely the get of 


THE CREAT BOAR COMBINATION, 56028. 

Thirty-five are from fall litters of 1901, and many of the sows are bred 
to a Show Yearling Boar that was unbeaten last year at the great shows in 
the class over six and under twelve months. 
fall shows will be sold, as well as animals for the breeding herd. All are 
far above the general average, and in prime health and condition. 


Animals ready fitted for the 


A. J. LOVEJOY & SON, Roscoe, Winnebago Co., Illinois. 








developed the most remarkabe breed of 
wool sheep that the world has ever 
known, we must yield the pa'm to Eng- 
land for having’ produced the most re- 
markable types of mutton sheep. The 
Englishman is a natural born shepherd; 
he loves his flock and no amount of dis- 
couragement of low prices, of disease or 
death can destroy his preference for his 
flocks. The history of the development 
of these breeds of mutton sheep show 
painly that sheep require especial and 
continuous perservering care to secure 
from them high class mutton. Sheep re- 
quire not only special care, but the dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep require care that is 
peculiar to each type of animals, and we 
find the English shepherd specially effi- 
cient in giving these particular types of 
sheep the attention required. More mut- 
ton is consumed per capita in England 
than elsewhere, and the chief profit from 
sheep husbandry arises from the sale of 


mutton. We find, therefore, the English 
breeder to have succeeded in developing 
the mutton type of sheep to the greatest 
perfection and comparatively little atten- 


tion has been paid to wool. 
RAISING SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 


The Department of Agriculture bulletin 
No. %, by Prof, Curtiss, of the Iowa Sta- 
tion, says that the rich lands and abund- 
ant feeds are we!l suited to the economi- 
cal production of superior mutton, and it 
has been clearly demonstrated that mut- 
ton sheep, proper-y selected, can grow 
a large part, if not all, of the wool de- 
manded for American manufacturing. 
Notwithstanding the apparent contrac- 
tion of flocks, the sheep industry has 
been established on a more permanent 
and lasting basis. This has been done 
by making mutton the primary consid- 
eration and wool incidental, instead of 
the reverse, as has generally been the 
case heretofore, The results of a number 
of investigations conducted at the experi- 
ment stations, which shed light on the 
probem of sheep feeding are given. 
Among these are cost of producing mut- 
ton and beef, food consumed per 1,000 
pounds of live weight and advantages of 
finishing at an early age. 


SHEEP TASTE IN MUTTON. 
Where a sheep is killed and not prop- 
erly cooled the “sheep taste”’ is liable to 
remain in the flesh. All sheep possess 
this ‘‘mutton flavor,’ but in varying de- 
grees. It may be stated confidently that 
scrub sheep used for the work of clearing 
away brush and weeds and not fed any 
time of their life on grain foods will be 
most likely to have the most objection- 
able flavor, says the “Shepherd's Bulle- 
tin.” ° 
This is also supposed to apply to sheep 
of the wool breeds, such as the Merinos 
of the different families. Such sheep are 


considered more “greasy” than others 
from the presence of a great supply of 
“yolk” in their fleeces. Possib'y this 


wool-oil makes the flesh of such sheep 
peculiarly liable to the taste that many 
find objectionable. There are, however, 
many Merino men who specially feed cer- 
tain of their lambs for killing, and who 
say that their flesh is of good taste and 
quality and we have no reason to doubt 
their word although we have had no 
chance to eat mutton from such sheep. 
It is a matter of fact, however, that 
the flesh of the best mutton breeds and 
of their well-fed crosses has no objec- 
tionable flavor unless the carcass is too 
suddenly cooled. The flavor, in fact, is 
very palatabe to most folk, and in our 
opinion is due to both feed and breed. 
It is certain that foods do influence the 
flavor of mutton and more especially of 
mutton breeds. 


THE MUTTON SHEEP. 


As with beef cattle, there is a certain 
parallelogram for shape that one looks 
for im the mutton sheep. The judge will 
probably take this into consideration by 
sizing the sheep in his eyes before any 
handling whatever. 

An ideal mutton sheep is never with- 
out good legs that come to the ground 
squarely and give every indication of 
possessing power and strength to sup- 
port the body. The sheep with legs short, 
stocky and set well apart will invariably 
attract the attention of the judge of good 
mutton sheep, says the “Drover’s Jour- 
nal." The mutton sheep with fine bone 
seldom find favor with the judge. He is 
inclined to fnterpret such indications of 
lack in vigor, hardiness and indifferent 
response to good feedisg. The long nar- 
row face is never considered anything 
but a weakness among the mutton types. 
Instead, one desires to see the short nose 
and broad face, indicating heavy confor- 
mation. A mutton sheep with a “ewe 
neck” is about as much out of place as a 
dairy cow without the pronounced wedge- 
shape formation. The drop in the neck in 
front of the shoulders, called ‘“‘ewe neck”’ 
is invariably avoided almost instinctively 
by both judge and experienced feeder. 

A mutton sheep is never without good 
depth from the top of the shoulder and a 
point midway between the forelegs. An 
equal y essential feature, and which fol- 
low 
girth of heart. 


two points. 


tion 





While America can lay claim to having 


back and loin. 


chest depth in close corelation, is 
It is hard to find a mut- 
ton sheep too strong in either of these 
A prominent backbone or 
spine is avoided, as it is a sure indica- 
of a deficiency of flesh along the 
It is of some considerable 


KEEP ON a 





FORTY HEAD of Poland 
to-day. A few are bred to Choice 
Ohio State Fair, by Ideal Suns 


A special! attraction is the 
Keep On. He is a regular cork 


The offering consists of all a 
sale day. 
ing for extra sows for your crack | 

Extra late yearlings by 
shape and ready for hard service. 
preciated. 

T. B. Hart’s consignment: ‘T] 
ning Sunshine. They are bred t 


Catalogue is now ready and t 
vite you to my sale. Come and 
tain all. SALE RIGHT IN TOWN. 
Rural World. 

H. O. CORRELL, 

D. P. McCRACKEN, 


Auctionpers. 


Perfect Perfection 


boar by Winning Sunshine, a first-class herd header. 
sow by Keep On, and two other dandy yearling sows by great boars. 
These are selected as special attractions. 


nd | 


CHOICE GOODS! 


Public Sale Open and Bred Sows at 
EDINBURG, Christian County, Ill., 


Wednesday, August 13, 1902. 


China sows sired by great sires of 
Goods, the first prize yearling at 
hine,and just sold for $1,500 cash. 


Extra fall open sows by the champion Keep On, that sold for $2,500. 


phenominal boar LEAD ON, by 
er--showy and dashing. 


ges and will be in great shape by 


The Keep On fall gilts are beauties, and if you are look- 


oars you will find them here. 
that are in fine 
They have to be seen to be ap- 


iree extra good fall sows by Win- 
© Ramsey’s Perfection, a fine fall 
An extra fall 


ells all about the offering. I in- 
spend a day with me. I enter- 
Send for Catalogue. Mention 


H. O. MINNIS, 


EDINBURG, ILL. 


On B. O. & S. W. R. R., 17 miles from Springfield. 








POLAND 


Best breeding and individuality. Barly s 
30 mi. E. K. C. 


rected 27166 and Bunshine Chief 27166 for sale at reasona 


CHINAS 


pring Pigs, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
je prices. Address 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








times. Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








E have 24 very fine Gilts and So 


now. Prices right. 





ws bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 


Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 
the stock. . 





W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 








one thousand head of Angora goats, consist 


also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. 
at once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 
W. T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Me. 


Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, about 


ing of recorded, high class and grade does, 
These goats will all have to be sold 








importance that a good mutton sheep 
be close coupled—that is, the distance be- 
tween the last rib and the hip points be 
comparatively short. Among mutton 
sheep the wool is of minor consequence, 
though it must be considered in connec- 
tion with the other points of the car- 
eass. The judge of a mutton sheep never 
fails to pay a little attention at least to 
the thigh. There is a certain law of 
ecorelation of parts existing throughout 
the whole conformation. One never 
sees a poor thigh on a first-class mut- 
ton body. 

There are numerous other points that 
the judges will invariably run over in 
judging a good mutton carcass, and these 
are but a few of the most distinct but 
will give a glimpse of some of the more 
prominent features, 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEEP. 





At a very ear!y hour one morning, in 
Florence, I lay half asleep, when the 
bleat'. g of a *heep brought me quickly 
to my senses, and I remembered to have 
heard that at this season the shepherds 
come down from the mountains with 
their flocks, to take them to the warmer 
plains below. So I hastiy aroused the 
sleeping children, who on'y needed the 
word “lambs” to make them broad 
awake, and we flew to the windows, and 
lo! what a sight was there. 

The whole street and sidewalk below, as 
far as we could see in either direction, 
was filled with a moving mass. Hundreds 
and thousands of sheep and lambs; flocks 
following each other in quick succession, 
with qnly room enough between for the 
shepherd, who always leads the sheep 
with a big crook, and generally carries 
one or more tiny lambkins in his arm. 





CHOICE SHROPSHIRES. 

Bam, yearlings and rem Jambes trom hest regis- 
tefed ewes and Tams. Would séil my stock ram or 
trade for one as good. 

J. M. GOODMAN, Albion, Il. 





There was no trouble with fefractory 
sheep recing off in the wrong direction; 
all were content and happy to follow 
their beloved shepherds, at whose sides 
trotted the faithful dogs and the big lead- 
ers of the flocks that wore the bells. It 
was the tinkling of these hundreds of 
bells that had aroused me so early. Nev- 
er shal I forget that strange, weird 
sound as it rose and fell on the early 
morning air. 
These numerous flocks of sheep pass 
through the city twice a year—in the 
spring, when they leave the warm low- 
lands around Perugia for the northern 
mountains, and in autumn, when the fros- 
ty air drives them back to the plains, 
And, as they must pass through the cit- 
jes on their way, they are obliged to lin- 
ger outside the city walls until all busi- 
néss in the streets is suspended, when 
the night guards open the ‘ponderous 
gates and allow them to pass through. 
It was an impressive sight to see those 
hundreds of sheep following their lead- 
ers so happily, and spoke volumes for 
the friendly relations existing between 
them.—Wide Awake. 





Sheep make good ceaners and gather 
up much that otherwise would be wasted, 





If you make mutton the main object 


of the sheep. 





In starting a flock of sheep, great care 
should be taken in the selection. Start a 
good flock and keep it. 





put as much woo! as possible on the back 
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The Markets 


Heavy Draft—Common to good, $120 
150; cho'ce to extra, $160@185. Chunks, 
1,150 to 1,350 Ibs.—Fair to good, $5@80; 
good to choice, $85@110. Coach horses and 





WHEAT —No. 2 red, 66%c; No. 3 red, 
64%c; No. 4, G%e; re jected, 58@59c; No. 2 
hard, 69c (old 74c); No. 3 hard, 6%@65'ec. 





Skd. in elevator—No. 2 red, 665%c; No. 3 
red, @%c; No. 3, 0%. 

CORN—No. 3, 62c; No. 2, ec. By sam 
pl Poor No. 3, 6l¢; No. 2 white, 66c; 
No. 2 yellow, 6c; No. 3 yellow, 62c; No. 
3 white, 66c. 

OATS—By sample, delivered: New No. 
2, 39c; No ,2@34c for choice to fancy 
and : to 30c for ordinary; No. 4 at 2c 
to 28c; No. 3 white, 45c. Old mixed at 50c; 
No. 4 mixed, 39c; No. 3 white, 55c; No. 4 
white, 52@54c. 

RYE—No. 2 at about 52c to Sic 


BARLEY—At 65c 
FLAXSEED-—$1.41 per bu. 
BRAN—77ic to 8lc; at mill, 
ships, $1@1.05. 
RYE FLOUR—S.10 sks., 
CORNMEAL—#8.15; 
hominy, $8.50. 
HAY—Timothy, $15@15.50 for choice; $14 
@u4.0 for No. 1; $10@13 for No. 2; new 
timothy, $11.50 choice; $10@11 No. 1; 8@ 
9.50 No. 2; prairie, new, choice, $9; old 
No. 1, $8@8.50; No. 2, $7@7.50. 
STRAW—Wheat, $4.50@5; rye, %. 


82c to 85c; 


$3.30 bbls. 


pearl, grits and 


COTTON—Local spot quotations: Ordi- 
nary, 7 9-16c; good ordinary, 8 3-l6c; low 
middling, 8%c; middling, 8%c; good mid- 
dling, 9%c; middling, fair, 9%c 

WOOL—Missouri and Illinois: Choice, 
18@18%c; clothing, 17@17%c; braid, 164%2@ 
17c; burry and clear mixed, 15@17c; burry, 
13@14c; hard burry, 10@l1lc; light fine, 16@ 
16%c; heavy fine, 12@13c. lowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnésota: Bright medium, 16@17c; 
dark, 15@15%c; light fine, 13@lic; heavy 
fine, 10@lle. Angora goat hair: Clear, 18 
@%Mc; slight burry, WL@léc; hard burry, 
10c. Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota and 
Western: Bright medium, 16@16%c; dark, 
14@14%c; light fine, 1@l4%c; heavy and 
buck, $@lic. Texas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma: Medium, 16%c; coarse and 
low, 13@15¢c; light fine, 13@l5c; heavy 
sandy, 9@llc. Arkansas and Southern: 
Medium (fleeces), 17@17%c; medium 
(loose), 16@16%c; burry, 12@13c; hard bur- 
ry, 9@9%c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 24%@25c; 
No. 2, 20@2ic; burry, 16@l17c. 

HIDES—Dry flint: Texas average, 13%c; 


native and Arkansas, 18c; bull, 10c; culls 


or glue, 7c. Dry-salted: Round heavy, 
12c; round l'ght, 10%c; salted No. 1, 12%c; 
salted No. 2, 10%c. Horse hide: Dry, Tic. 
Green-salted: Round, 7c; selected No. 
1, 7%c. Horse No. 1, $2.75; horse No. 2, 
$1.25. 


BUTTER—Scarce and firm. Quotations: 
Creamery—Extra 22c; firsts 20c; seconds 


18@19c. Dairy—Extra 18@18%c; firsts 17@ 
17%c; grease 4c. Ladle-packed—Txtra 
18%c; firsts 17%c. Country—Choice lic; 


poor to fair 10@12c. 
EGGS—Current receipts, 13@14%c. 


CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, lic; single, 


11%c; dairies, 1%c; Y. A., 1%c; long 
horn, 12%c; Limburger, 10@10%c. Swiss: 
Choice, 16@l7c; No. 2, 12%@13c. Brick, 
11%@i2c. 


COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%@9c. 

COUNTRY BACON-—Sides at 6c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Hens at 10%c; roost- 
ers 5c: spring chickens, per Ib., lic. Spring 
ducks at lic. Spring geese at 6c. Turkeys 
12¢ for o'd; spring at 20c. Ducks 7c. Live 
pigeons and squabs $1 per doz. Geese 
4c. 

ROASTING PIGS—$1.25@1.0 per head. 

GRAPES—Moore's_ early, 60@65c per 
crate; Ives, 40@50c; Delaware, $1 per case; 
home-grown Hartfords, 6@75c per %-bu. 
basket. 

WATERMELONS—Fair to choice $75@100 
per ca; fancy $130@140; dinkies $50@75; job- 
bing $5@12 per 100. 

CANTALOUPES—Near-by 4@30c per %- 
bu. basket; home-grown #@50c per bu. 
box; Arkansas crates 35@60c; Dewey gem 
$1@1.25 per crate. 

GOOSEBERRIES — Michigan 
per 4-gal. crate. 

PEACHES—Texas, pecks 30@40c; 4-bas- 
ket crates )@65c; Elberta 70@80c; by ex- 
press, pecks 30@35c; 1-3-bu. boxes 50@60c; 
Alabama 4-basket crates 50@75c; 6-basket 
$1:25@1.50; Arkansas, 1-3-bu. boxes, 35@50c; 


$1.25@1.35 


crates 50@60c; Mississippi, 6-basket crates, | 


$1.20@1.25; Tennessee, pecks 25@36c; crates 
H@Nc. 

APPLES—Green 20@25c per 1-3-bu. box; 
red 30@35c; pecks 15@%c. Barrel lots green 
$2@3; fancy $3.50; windfalls $1.25@1.50. 

PLUMS—Wild goose 40@45c; Chickasaw 
25@30c; Japan 40@50c per %-bu. basket; 
Damsons 75@%c per bu. basket; Newman 
$1 per crate. 

PEARS—Near-by %@30c per %-bu. bas- 
ket; sugar pears 40G@60c. 

HUCKLEBERRIES—$2.0@3_ per 
ase. 

CRAB APPLES—25@0c per %-bu. bas- 
‘ket. 

POTATOES—Early Ohio 30@87c per bu.; 
river stock 23@32c. 

ONIONS—Near-by 45@65c per bu. 

TOMATOES—Home-grown 75@%c per 
bu. 

SWEET POTATOES—New 60@5c per %- 
bu. basket. 

FEATHERS—Prime live geese in small 
sks. dic, in large sks. 45c; gray 35c in 
small, 338c in large sks.; old white 35@37c; 

25@30c; XX 16@20c; XXX 10@12c; XXXX 
5c; chickens 3c. Tare 3 per cent on small 
sks. and 3 per cent on large. Ducks— 
White 35c, dark 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 27c per lb. for 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
mally 50c to 9c; shearlings at 5¢ to lc; 
dry stock, fallen, etc., 8c per Jb. 

ROOTS—Ginseng $3.25@3.75; lady slip- 
per 8c, seneca 33c; pink l4c; golden seal 42 
@44ic; May apple 2%c; wahoo—bark root 
8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2\c; blue flag 
8c; sassafras bark 5c; wild ginger 5c. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans $2 
@2.% per bu.; screened $1.75@1.80 per bu.; 
machine-picked $1.85@1.9; Lima beans 5%4c 
per lb.; blackeye $2.25. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark 6@8c; bright am- 
ber 10@llc; bright alfalfa 15@16c. Strained: 
Southern bbls. 44@4%c; cans 5@5\%c; Cali- 
fornia cans 6@6%c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair $65@75; common $50@60; 
choice at $80@85. 

SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new 2@25c per gal. 

MAPLE—New sugar 8c per Ib.; Cana- 
dian 13c; sirup 60@%c per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Hungarian $1@1.25; muil- 
let $1.15@1.20; timothy $4.10. 

HORSES—Offerings small and market 
slow. 


6-gal. 





wRs. Has been used for over sixty years 
by. millions of mothers for thelz 
children while teeth- 


rhoea. 7 Desegiets, fn eee Fete 
orld. sure and ask “Mrs. w's Sooth- 
in Syrup” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 





cobs—Fair to good, $140@175; choice to 
extra $200@500 Horses for the South 


large $85@12. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,- 
500 Ibs., plain to good $75@9; choice to ex- 
tra $100@120. Business drivers—Fair to 
good $85@110; choice to extra $125@150. Sad- 
dlers for Southern use—Fair to good 875@ 
9; choice to extra $100@135; fancy gaited 


jand demand less 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





-| I have been farming for thirty 
Small light drivers, fair to good $30@45; land in all that time, all told, have not | pastures or other |ands which have been 
choice to extra $50@70; Southern drivers, |lost that many dollars in damage to grain | kept in g00€ condition. 


| shocks The chances are that all grain 
(still out will be damaged, and all may be 
Ja total loss—sure to be if we have @ 
|few more heavy rains such as have been 
|falling for a week. 

years, 


after it was evt. If there is any one 
thing om the farm I am more particular 
about than another it is shocking grain. 
‘No matter how drouthy the conditions, 
we shock it as if we were sure of con- 
tinued wet weather. Then I make it @ 


and New York sadd’ers $150@300. Inferlor jrule, not to be deviated from, to haul in 
horses—Common small plugs $20@30; heavy jand put in barn and stack as soon as it 
work plugs $49@6). will possibly do. Here it is left to go 
MULES—The receipts embodied two and |through a sweat before threshing, which 
a half loads to the commission market |greatly improves both straw and grain. 
and three loads to the dealers. Some of COW PEAS.—We have grown them for 
the offerings were of very good quality, |four years, and, much as I wish it were 
lbut there were others which looked rath- |otherwise, must pronounce them a fail- 
ler plain. No fluctuations. Trade lower /ure; not in quality of feed, but in quan- 


tity. 
|them this year, but have read so much 
jabout their good qualities that I conclud- 


I seriously thought of abandoning 


The United States Department of Agri- | hoping for a more favorable season than 
culture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of tne |that of last year. We have fourteen | 
Weather Bureau, Missouri Section, for the |acres on ground that has grown three | 
| week ending July 28, 1902: crops of cow peas and soy beans in suc- 
The past week averaged somewhat cool. cession, this being the fourth year. It Is | 
jer than usual, with about the average good land. Corn, on no better lands, | 


Jamount of sunshine. Over the southern 
|counties of the southwest section, and in 


la few localities in the central and north- 
ern portions of the state, the precipita- 
tion of the week (up to Saturday) ranged 
from one to over four inches, but over the 
remainder of the state the rainfall was 
light and scattering, many localities in 
the central and eastern sections receiving 


/none. The drouth in the southeastern 
| counties still continues and is becoming 
|serious. In Pemiscot, Dunklin, New Mad- 
lrid, Missisippi, Stoddard, Ripley, Carter 
and Oregon counties corn is rolling and 
| firing, cotton is shedding, gardens are 
jburning up, pastures are becoming short 
jand stock water is failing. In portions 
of New Madrid and Perry counties hot 
winds have k...cu the tassels on some 
corn. Rain is greatly needed in nearly all 
of the southeastern counties. Local hail- 
storms in Holt and Chariton counties did 
much damage to crops over small areas. 
|In the flooded districts along the Missis- 
| sippd river the water is now receding. 

In a few of the central and western 
counties stacking, threshing and haying 
|have been further delayed by rains, some 
j}hay has been damaged and in a few lo- 
calities grain in shock and stack is grow- 
ing and rotting badly, but over much the 
greater part of the state the week has 
been very favorable for farm work. Ex- 
cept in of the northern counties 
haying is generally nearing completion, 
and in most sections an excellent crop 
has been secured in good condition. In 
those districts where cutting has been de- 
layed some meadows are becoming over 
ripe. An excellent second crop of clover 
is promised in most sections. Many cor- 
respondents report the yield and quality 
of wheat as being much better than was 
expected, and oats are also yielding well, 
as a rule. In a few of the northern coun- 
ties, however, the greater part of the oat 
crop has been lost, owing to the recent 
wet weather. Except in the southeastern 
counties, where drouth prevails, corn con- 
tinues in excellent condition, and an im- 
mense crop is promised. All except tne 
late p'anted is now in the roasting ear 
stage, and some of the earliest in tne 
southern counties is beginning to harden. 
Cotton, in the southeastern counties, is 
being greatly injured by the drouth and is 
shedding badly, and the melon crop in 
that section has also been cut short. The 
cutting of flax continues in the southwest- 
ern counties, and much of it is reported 
poorly filled and weedy. Tobacco is do- 
ing finely. Except in the extreme south- 
eastern counties, gardens, late potatoes, 
sorghum and cow peas are doing finely, 
and pastures continue in excellent condi- 
tion. Apples continue dropping badly in 
some districts, and in a few localities in 
the southeast section there is complaint 
that they are rotting on the trees. Much 
plowing is being done for wheat, with the 
ground in good condition, except in some 
of the southeastern counties where it is 
very hard. A. E. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., July 29, 1902. 


some 





KANSAS CROP TALK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The old ad- 
age that one extreme follows another is 
holding good this year. So far this year, 
in crop conditions temperature and mois- 
ture has been directly the opposite of 
last year. 

Last year our pastures were burned 
out by July 4, and we were feeding full 
rations of soiling crops to our cattle. At 
this date (July 23) our pastures are in 
fine condition, and the indications now are 
that all our soiling crops will be put up 
for winter feeding. 

Our corn crop this year will out-yield 
any we have ever raised, unless we have 
storms to injure it soon. There is 
enough moisture in the ground now to 
mgture the early corn, which is just be- 
ginning to garden. 

CHINCH BUGS.—Last spring farmers 
were fearful that chinch bugs would 
play havoc with crops, owing to the 
drouth and the mild, dry winter. They 
were usually abundant this spring and 
seemed to begin their summer campaign 
with unusual vim, but weather condi- 
tions have been against them. They 
have done no injury, and there are less 
bugs now than have been at this season 
of the year for many years. 

It amuses me to read friend Lyons’ 
article on killing them with fungoid. Our 
faith in this remedy was once as strong 
as his, but, like us, he will sooner or later 
wake to the fact that all things are not 
what they seem. About the only effective 
way to kill a chinch bug is to lay him on 
a smooth piece of iron and hit him with 
a steel-faced hammer; and the best way 
to keep him from injuring a crop is to 
prepare something for him to eat aside 
from regular crops. The best way to do 
this is to take a wheat drill and drill one 
or two rounds around the corn field as 
soon as the corn is planted, using at least 
two bushels of seed per acre. This is 
more effective than all fungoids one can 
use. 

CARING FOR GRAIN.—It does seem 
to me, sometimes, that some farmers 
will not learn even in the expensive 
school of experience, but year after year 
continue to make the same mistakes over 
and over again. 

The weather has been catchy and un- 
settled ever since harvest began, about 
June 5; not so wet, but there has been 
plenty of time to stack every sheaf of 
wheat and oats raised in the country, 
yet to-day (July 23) there are hundreds 
of acres of wheat and oats still in the 
fields, much of it poorly shocked and 
soaked through and through by heavy 
Trains of the past week, and with weeds 
and grass in some fields as high as the 





promises from 50 to 6 bushels per acre, 
yet the indications now are that it will | 
fall far short of a paying crop. | 

In the three years past there has not | 
been a year when a wheat, corn or oat | 
crop could not have been grown on the 
same land, the grain sold and a hundred 
per cent more concentrates, such as bran, 
cotton or linseed meal, bought with the | 
money received, than we have been able | 
to grow on the land by raising cow peas 
or soy beans. This year they would, un- 
der most favorable circumstances, have | 
been an improvement over former years, 
but a small, green louse has attacked 
them and is injuring them quite a good 
deal. M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kansas. 


OHIO NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There was too 
much rain this month. Some wheat 
sprouted in the shock, but nearly all in 
shelter now and averages 20 to 30 bushels. 
The wet weather cut short the hay crop, | 
as there is more left standing for timotuy | 
seed than ever in this county. Some seed 
was contracted for at $2 a bushel, which 
is a big price for this locality. The oats | 
are good and about ready to cut. Corn 
is growing rapidly; some in tassel al- 
ready, and will make a good crop at pres- | 
ent prospects—say 85 per cent; oats; 9 
per cent; hay, @ per cent, wheat, 75 per 
cent. The fruit prospects are fair. Ap- | 
ples, 9) per cent; peas, 75 per cent; 
grapes, 8) per cent, but beginning to rot 
some; plums and peaches are scarce. 
Berries were plentiful, but not as much 
so as last year. Potatoes not doing very 
well on account of wet weather, but the 
stand of late potatoes is fairly good. New 
potatoes are selling at 40 cents a bushel; | 
wheat, 75 cents; oats, 45 cents; corn, 
80 cents, if hauled 15 miles; hay, $8 to 
$9; butter, 18 cents per pound; eggs, 16 
cents a dozen; early cabbage, 2 cents a 
head; cauliflower, $1 a dozen. Prospects 
for melons are fair if a late fall and they 
do not become blighted. The writer is 
trying the Bordeaux mixture on musk- 
melons only, as it was too wet for water- 
melons. Not many of either raised for 
market. I. J. GRABER. | 
Wayne Co., O. | 





IOWA NOTES. | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: How fleet is 
time. To look over the past it seems 
but a few weeks since our pastures, our | 
ponds, wells and all growing crops were 
dried and burning up for want of rain. | 
And yet one year has rolled by and finds 
us all in a gleeful mood with as good | 
prospect for general crops as Southern | 
Iowa has ever had. And a few weeks 
ago I made a trip to St. Louis and found 
the farmers all along the line were 
blessed with the prospect of as good 
crops as they had ever raised. Though 
we have had it pretty wet here for the 
past Week or two and will probably in- 
jure some oats in the shock, yet it is 
much easier to see the loss in that line 
while our corn, meadows and pastures 
are waving under their heavy coats of 
green. And the potato crop is just sim- 
ply wonderful. They almost bring vente’ 
to each other’s eyes by piling up on top | 
of each other so. 

What useful lessons we farmers are 
taught year by year if we would only 
heed them. Since our heavy rains set 
in many of the fields are almost ruined 
by having the ditches plowed up and now 
the soil is on its way to the gulf. I nev- 
er allow any plowing to be done where 
there is any danger of a wash. How 
much more pleasant to pass over those 
low places with a heavy crop of grass 
growing there than to come to those 








tions elsewhere, such as the bottoms of 
avandoned brickyards or places in pas- 
ture fields where the soil has been tram- 
pled while wet, or hillsides from which 
the surface sof] has been washed away. 
It is practically never found invading 


At the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station the seeds of this plant 
have repeatedly been sown on _ soils 
which were merely thin, but not washed 
or puddled, but invariably without suc- 
cess. The only case in which it has 
been induced to grow was where it was 
sown on the bottom of an old brickyard 
at Columbus in 188s. Here a full stand 
and vigorous growth was obtained, and 


|the crop was allowed to stand and re- 
}seed itself until the fall of 1891, when 
\it was plowed urder and the land sown 
to wheat. The result was a yield of 26.9 


bushels of wheat per acre on the land 
where melilot ha grown, against a 
yield of 18.6 bushels on similar land 
alongside, which had been cropped with 
corn and oats the two seasons previous- 


ed last year to give them on more trial, ve 


HANDLING THE CORN CROP. 





Corn is the cheapest crop grown for 
stock feeding purposes, and can be so 
handled that there is but very little 


loss in feeding. I raise from thirty .o 
forty acres of corn every year, which is 
all fed out on the farm and takes the 
place of hay for all kinds of stock. I 
plant in rows three feet, eight inches 
apart and twelve inches in the row, har- 
row and cultivate thoroughly to keep 
clean, writes Albert G. Ruemmele in a 
contemporary. When the kernels begin 
to get hard the crop is cut with a corn 
harvester and put in large shocks, using 
a wire to draw the tops well together, 
then tie. When dry enough the crop is 
run through a husker and the fodder 
stored in the barn, being well tramped 
down about the walls. 

For several years I have handied the 
corn crop in this, way and have always 
had bright green fodder. It seems to 
keep in first-class condition and is eaten 
with relish by all the stock of the farm. 
I feed it to horsés in preference to hay, 
and give them what they w.il eat up. 
The cattle will leave some of the coarser 
parts, but it makes good bedding and a 
good absorbant. 

We grind the cob and corn for sows 
and horses, using a Bowsher feed mill 
run by an eight-horse engine, the same 
power being used to run the husker and 
a small thresher. 

For young stock and cows the corn 
and cob meal is mixed with equal parts 
of bran and one part of bran to three 
parts of corn and cob meal for fattening 
steers and horses. 

Last year I raised 28 acres of Dent 
corn, four acres of King Phillip flint. 
Getting a poor stand on account of dry 
weather, I drilled in eight acres of Dent 
corn the 17th of June, which made a 
good crop. From the above acreage I 
harvested sufficient fodder to feed 56 
head of cattle and eight horses from 
November 1 to April 15. Have not fed 
my steers hay for the last three seasons 
and have had fime cattle every year. All 
stock go through the winter and come 
out in good condition in the spring, on 
no other roughage than shredded corn 
fodder. I write this thinking that pos- 
sibly my experience may be of benefit to 
my brother farmers. 





ALFALFA IN THE OZARKS. 





A correspondent ftom Christian county, 
Mo., writes for information on alfaiua 
for the mountain regions of Southern 
Missouri. We refer the inquirer to the 
first page of this dssuc, here the sub- 
ject is treated briefly and generally, and 


jadd that alfalfa is said to thrive in every 


soll except that strongly impregnated 
with iron or alkali. Let us hear from 
Ozark farmers who have had experience 
with alfalfa. 





A PENSION FOR JEFF DAVIS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We were re- 
cently reading a copy of that excellent 
newspaper the Washington ‘Post,”’ one 
of the leading publications of to-day, 
that had reached our den through the 
kindness of the RURAL WORLD'S capi- 
tal correspondent—S. F. Gillespie. In 
glancing over the proceedings of Con- 
gress we noted among the pension bills 
introduced and discussed one to grant an 
allowance of $20 a month to Jeff Davis, 
a private in the Third Mississippi regi- 
ment, for service in the Spanish war. 

To those of us who lived during the 
exciting times of the civil war and wit- 
nessed the passion engendered by that 
fearful strife, the idea of a pension for 
Jeff Davis seems strange, or that such a 
name should appear on the roll of the 
nation’s defenders is an innovation that 
can scarcely be realized, and goes far 
towards proving the fact that sectional 





deep washes where you have to turn 
back and at the same time know that 
tons of your best soil had been carried 
away. What a mistake the old settlers 
jof our country made when they plowed 
up the first sod in those ditches. 

The farmers are largely to blame for 
the destruction by high waters. We 
have devastated the forests, plowed the 
hills and valleys and filled the streams 
with the soil of our farms, causing the 
spreading of the waters over the low 
lands farther each succeeding year and 
it will continue until the bottom farms 
will become uninhabitable unless we 
stop this wasting of soil by allowing our 
forests to spring up along the streams 
and once more cover our hills and valleys 
with nature’s coat of green, which will 
resist the power of those washing rains 
and assist nature in producing rain, 
warding off drouths from which so many 
felt the effects, and will for many years, 

Bloomfield, Ia. JOHN H. CURL. 





SWEET CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose 
sample of something which I take to be 
some kind of clover; can you give me 
the correct name of it? Is it of any 
value for hay and fertilizing? If you can 
give me this information you will 
oblige a regular subscriber. 

FRED MBEK. 

Campbell Hill, Ill. 

The samples received were so badly 
dried and shattered that it was wita 
some difficulty found to be sweet clover 
(otherwise known as Bokhara clover or 
mellilot. 

Bulletin 233, from the Ohio Station 
says: “Those who have carefully ob- 
served the habits of the wild sweet clover 
have noticed that its volunteer growth 
is practically confined to roadsides where 
the surface soil has been scraped away 
or where the ground has been 
away or where the ground has been pud- 
dled by trampling, and to similar loca- 





animosity is fast fading away and that 
|the people of the whole country are once 
|more united in a bond that will go down 
|through all the ages yet to come as 
|““one country, one people, one flag.” 
DYPE. 








FROM TIMBERLAND TO GRASS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In reply to 
Mr. George Kavanagh in your issue of 
July 9, I can stan@ up in “meeting” and 
give my experience from actual facts in 
the case. In the early spring of 18% I 
had fifteen acres of timber land cut off. 
The summers of 1894 and 18% had it cul- 
tivated in corn. In March, 189%, without 
|plowing or any cultivating I sowed it to 
|timothy and red clover. I have no rec- 
jord of the day of the month that the 
|Seed was sown, but there were about 
|two inches of snow on the ground. It 
|froze at night and thawed out during 
the day for a few days after the seed 
was sown. I got a splendid set of both 
timothy and clover, and it is in pasture 
yet. Last year was very trying on it, 
most of the clover being killed, but this 
Summer it has come again from seed 
already on the ground; so the clover is 
a better stand now than the timothy. In 
the spring of 139 I had ten acres more 
chopped off. The first of April I had it 
cultivated up with double shovels, using 
short blades that were well worn out but 
sharp. I sowed timothy, and clover seed 
on the fresh plowed ground, and cov- 
ered the seed with a brush, sowing and 
brushing the land the same way it was 
plowed. On account of stumps and roots 

I could do a much better job with the 
brusk than could be done with a har- 
Tow. 

These two pieces of land are joining, 
and the grass has done just as well on 
one as the other. I cannot tell any dif- 
ference as to quantity or quality. It is 
upland, and would grow good corn or 
wheat. Cannot tell any difference which 
piece the “‘sprouts does best on,” as they 








do fine on both pieces. Have cut th:m 
off each year in July and August. I am 
convinced that goats would be much the 
cheapest sprouters, but goats and rail 
fee!ng do not work well together. I 
have tried them; they do not compose a 
“balanced ration.” . 

Cur friend says that he has a good 
set of wild grass. Now if he has 2 
goce set of praime grass I would advis2 
him to take good care of it, as it is the 
poor man’s friend, like his dog, always 
stays with him. And if I sowed any- 
thing in it, it would be our common 
blue grass, “Poa Pratensis."’ I do not 
think that our friend will ever succeed 
in killing out a sod of wild grass by 
burning off in the fall, and harrowing 
in the spring and sowing clover, but I 
do think he can waste some good clover 
seed, but I have never tried it. I would 
advise against plowing new land with a 
“turning” plow to sow grass seed, as 
you get too much loose dirt, and it would 
dry out too quickly, but the double shov- 
el plan that I adopted has been a suc- 
cess with me, even to the sprouts. 
SAM W. COX. 
Breeder of Short Horn cattle and Poland 
China hogs. Young stock for sale. 
South Greenfield, Dade Co., Mo., July 
22, 1902. 





NEBRASKA STATE FAIR, 1902. 


Prompted by the extraordinary promise 
in Nebraska, for the year 1902, the man- 
agement of the State Fair, to be held at 
Lincoln, September ist to 5th, is anxious 
to demonstrate that no other state in 
the Union can excel us In all staple prod- 
ucts. To this end, all means at com- 
mand, will be used to present such an 
exhibition as has never before been 
made. Those who miss seeing it will 
make the mistake of their lives. Go, 
and make the great holiday and sight 
seeing of 1902 an event long to be re- 
membered Sed that the wife and chil- 
dren, sweethearts, cousins, sisters, 
aunts and everybody else share with 
you this great show. 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


The premium list of this great event, 
which is held at Springfield on the 29th 
of September to 4th of October, is to 
hand, and a very exhaustive list it is, 
commencing with beef cattle and con- 
cluding with bees. Within its limits are 
comprised prizes for every class of do- 
mestic animal known to the farm, and 
the premiums are on a very liberal scale, 
for every variety of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine there are awards for every 
age; poultry and pigeons are also includ- 
ed. Horticulture and _ floriculture, the 


fine and mechanic arts, butter and 
cheese-making, and all the culinary 
products of the home a cognized in 


the prize lists—in fact, it would be al- 
most difficult to say what art or indus- 
try is not recognized in this compre- 
hensive premium list. 


IMMIGRATION STATEMENT. 


A statement has been prepared at the 
Immigration Bureau, showing the num- 
ber of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States by countries during the 
fiscal year 1902, as compared with 1901. 
The total arrivals for the last fiscal year 
were 648,743 immigrants and 82,065 other 
alien passengers, making a total of 
730,798. This is an increase of 160,825 im- 
migrants over 1901. 

The principal increases during the last 
year, as compared with 1901, were as fol- 
lows: 








Austria-Hungary 

TORE csccs access esse 

Russia and Finland 

TAPAN ccccccccscccecs 

BWOGOT .cccccce ccccdcccccccess eoseeee 

German Empire ........ 

NOPway  ..cseseceeeeee 

Greece ... 

Denmark o.cc0. sccccccccccccccvccece sevee 2,006 
The principal decreases are: 

Treland 22.5665 seeesees erecceseseeseecs + 1,423 
GEM, . cccpecceccsens asacves eT 
Durer Ir WMPORS ...cccccccncercecsccens 200 


Following are the names of the coun- 
tries from which the largest number of 
immigrants came during the last fiscal 
year: 
Italy 
Austria-Hungary 
Russian Finland 







Sweden .......... 30,894 
BOGIOME, cesccccszcccee 29,138 
German Empire 28,304 
Norway ... ° 17,484 
Japan ..... 14,270 
England . cccccesccoscce 19,000 


STOCK NOTLs. 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM, the property of 
that enterprising breeder, C. A. Stannard, 
Emporia, *Kan., was visited a few days 
since. This is the home of one of the 
largest and best herds of Hereford cat- 
tle and Berkshire hogs in America. There 
are at present about 600 head of Here- 
fords on hand of both sexes and all ages, 
and Mr. Stannard undoubted!y never 
owned more high-classed individuals at 
one time than are now on Sunny Slope 
Farm. A buyer has a large herd to se- 
lect from, whether he wants a carload or 
a single animal, and all classes of buyers 
can be suited, whether they want a show 
animal or a ranch bull. Imp. Keep On 
and Java are the principal breeding bulls, 
and they have some grand individuals to 
their credit as sires; but there are sev- 
eral younger bulls bred at Sunny Slope 
that will he heard from as sires before 
long, or we have missed our guess. As 
to Berkshires, there are some 200 head on 
hand. There are a few splendid fall boars 
for sale, as well as a choice lot of spring 
pigs of both sexes. Anyone wanting a 
Hereford 6r Berkshire will find it advan- 
tageous to visit Sunny Slope, and they 
will never regret the visit, and it is im- 
possible to find a more honorable man to 
do business with than Mr. C. A. Stan- 
nard. 

COL. W. D. ROSS, the live-stock auc- 





THE RECORDS SHOW 
COMPETITORS ADMIT ; THAT 
USERS TESTIFY... 


Its record at the Pan-American Model Dairy of average test 
; 50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS 
has never been equalled by any other make. 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR 
STANDS WITHOUT A PEER 


for 
-0138 


This, together with its many 


other points of excellence and superiority, such as 
EASY ‘RUNNING, DURABILITY, ENCLOSED CEARS, SAFETY, 


SELF-EMPTYING BOWL, STABILITY, BEAUTY, ETc., 


proves conclusively that 


THE U.S. EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE ‘CO., 









Good prices, quick returns, 
tion and shipping tags 


ToPoultry Shippers 


Ship your live poultry direct to us at Glenview, III. 


NORTH SHORE POULTRY FARM, 59 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


honest weights. Informa- 
from our Chicago office. 





“CORRECT WEIGHT MEANS PROFIT AND 
OVERWEIGHT MEANS DECREASED PROFIT—AND 





“THE STANDARD” 


The Onty Scale House in the Unite. 
States doing a stri mail Restaens! 
No salesmen out!! Saves us big expenses— 
saves you big money!!! Get catalogue and 
ces On our 4 circular with 
mformation of value to avy one 
a wi m scale, Twenty years 

ot in any scale combine 


STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES co 

. 404N. Third ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’ 

LOSS.” or banker at St. nis. dla 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








- 


Board of Education Bidg., 9th and Locust Sts.,$t. Louis, Mo. 


A strictly high- business school conduct- 
ed on bus none neiples, Bookkeeping, Short- 
cane, See ing and English courses. Fight 
regular instructors. Fall Term and 22nd year 
opens Sept. 3d. Catalogue and circulars free. 














tioneer of Otterville, Mo., has booked a 
number of sales for this fall, and we are 
not surprised at that, for all those who 
have given the colonel a trial will want 
him again. 

MR. SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant 
Green, Mo., is offering some bargains in 
Shorthorns, and it may pay a big profit to 
go and see him. 

H. A. BARBER, Windsor, Mo., breeds 
good Shorthorns and Poland-Chinas and 
sells them worth the money. Look up his 
advertisement. 





TEXAS WORLD’S FAIR PLANS. 


The delegates who attended the Farm- 
ers’ Congress and the meetings of the 
various agricultural associations at Col- 
lege, Texas, last week manifested a great 
deal of enthusiasm in the proposition to 
have a Texas exhibit at the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis in 1904. 

Definite steps were taken looking to the 
preparation of exhibits representative of 
the several branches of agriculture. The 
Farmers’ Congress passed a resolution 
heartily indorsing the plans of the Texas 
World’s Fair Commission and urging 
the people of Texas to promptly sub- 
scribe the funds necessary to provide a 
first class exhibit. 

The Texas State Horticultural Society, 
the Texas Beekeepers’ Association, the 
South Texas Truck-Growers’ Association, 
the East Texas Truck-Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the Texas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation each passed resolutions pledging 
their members to actively work for the 
raising of the Texas World's Fair Fund 
and also providing for the preparation 
of an exhibit representative of those in- 
dustries. 

Each of these associations appointed a 
committee, and these committees will co- 
operate in getting up the exhibit. A de- 
termination was manifested to make the 
exhibit complete and elaborate, and the 
work will be undertaken at once. Or- 
ganization by counties will be perfected 
at once, and every section of Texas will 
be called upon to contribute material for 
1e exhibit. The Texas Dairymen’s Asso- 
elation and the Texas Cotton-Growers’ 
Association also took similar action. Ev- 
ery delegate who attended the congress 
pledged himself to assist in making these 
exhibits a success and to become an ac- 
tive worker in his community for the 
representation of Texas at the World’s 
Fair. 

The decision of these organizations to 
become exhibitors at St. Louis will, in the 
opinion of those who attended the meet- 
ings, stimulate interest in the World’s 
Fair proposition throughout the state, 
and will hasten the work of securing 
subscriptions. The officers and members 
of the associations fully indorse the idea 
of General Manager Louis J. Wortham of 
the Texas World’s Fair Commission. 
that the funds should be subscribed by 
January 1, 198, as they are anxious to 
make known by that time*exactly what 
space they may have for their exhibits, 
and that vitally important information 
cannot be given them until the funds 
have been subscribed and the contract for 
an exhibit building let. 


INTERESTING WEATHER RECORDS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: To write 
down from day to day the events of life 
requires patience and persistence, and 
yet if reliable records are to be made 
some one must become observer and 
faithfully perform the appointed duty. 

Various are the records that have been 
kept by men, various the forms and 
facts of record and various the places 
and circumstances of keeping. 

It would seem that no place is more 
apt for such work than a college, be- 
cause of the fact that system and order 
constitute the prevailing course of pro- 
cedure from day to day. 

Among the records that have been kept 
at Central College, Fayette, Mo., none 
are more interesting than those pertain- 
ing to the weather. This service has 
been voluntary and in co-operation with 
the weather and crop service of both 
the state and the nation, to which 
monthly reports are made for publica- 
tion and permanent record. The items 
put down twice each day are the tem- 
perature, wind, cloudiness and rainfall, 
along with attendant phenomena of thun- 
derstorms, frost, etc. The temperature 
records are especially interesting be- 
cause they have been kept in a way per- 
haps no one else has ever done. A Dra- 
per self-recording instrument is employed 
and the charts are used four years in 
using inks of different color. The four 
lines of record in red, green, blue and 





purple are intertwined in a marvelous 






Typewriting, -keepi 


Book. ing. 12pro- 
fessors, 1,000 students, $100,000 «0 
lege building, cheap board and 
reesonable tuition. Graduates s+ 
cure good situations. 64-page [ilus 

trated Catal P 





GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Illinois 
SEVEN Chillicothe Comme School. 
GREAT —Siiiticothe Tetegrapny College 


SCHOOLS Ghilllcoths Bshool of Oratory 
Musical 
Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
wee! tuition, room rent and ot 
Box N, Mo 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
FouNDED 1856. 


One of the leading Colleges of the West. Spien- 
did facilities for securing Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Education under the best of Christiaa 
influences. . 

Laboratories. Library, Museum, Dormitories 
a Athletic d 














EXPERIENCED FACULTY. 


Total cost per year, $160 to $225, Next term 
opens September 9. Send for catalogue. 


T. BERRY SMITH, Acting Pres 
G. H. MILLER, 

Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 

BLUPPFPTON, MO. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


th! ook 4 “lustrated, 
monthly paper, 

containing exact and trathtal informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for 6 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 























way and show generally very great sim- 
ilarity at the same hours day and night 
of the successive years. They also indl- 
cate the precise time when sudden 
changes of temperature occurred as at 
the coming of a thunderstorm or a cold 
wave, \ 

Our lowest temperature recorded was 
26 degrees F. on February 12, 1899, and 
the highest 113 degrees F. on July ~ 
1901. This makes an extreme range of 
139 degrees. In 1901 the extreme range 
was 134 degrees, between 113 degrees or 
July 22 and 21 degrees below zero on 
December 20. 

In 1901 from June 24 to July 2 the ther- 
mometer rose to 100 degrees or more 
every day excepting five, and the daily 
average of those 32 days was 108 degree* 

The rainfall (including melted 
shows an average for Centra! Missour! 
of a little over 37 inches per annum. The 
greatest rainfall was in 1892 when near- 
ly 48 inches fell, and the least in 11 
when less than 2% inches fell. From 
April 17,1901, to April 17, 1902, the entire 
rainfall was a small fraction over 
inches. The smallest monthly rainfall 
was eight-hundredths of an inch in Oc- 
tober, 189, and the largest 10.7 inches " 
April, 1898. 

There are some sayings among the pe0- 
ple, which our weather records do n° 
support. For instance, “It always rains 
on May 12.” The fact is that rain has 
fallen at Fayette on May 12 but eigh' 
times since 1883. But the records do show 
that rain has fallen about May 12 eve") 
year since 1883. 

It is a curious fact that no rain at 2: 
has fallen during all these years 0" 
January 29 and November 11 and only + 
trace once on January 19, 2%, 30, July us. 
August 30 and September 20, and yet ' 
would not be safe to say it never rains 
or snows on those dates. 

The rainfall for 1902 to date (July ~ 
has been 22.92 inches, of which 6.37 inches 
ha’ in July. 

In the interests of science it would » 
fortunate if all our colleges had we! 
kept weather records and would continue 
to keep them. If ary laws govern th? 
weather, they are to be discovered and 
formulated from long series of observ3- 
tions made, recorded and kept until 
some one shall take them and make 
proper deductions from them. 

T. BERRY SMITH. 
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